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FOREWORD 



Act 750 of the 1979 Louisiana Legislature (R.S. 17:24.4) established the Louisiana Competency-Based Educa- 
tion Prograa. One of the most Important provisions of Act 750 Is the mandated development and establish- 
ment of statewide currlcular standards for required subjects. As reenacted and redefined by Act 146 of the 
1986 Legislature y these currlcular standards Include ''curriculum guides vhlch contain grade appropriate 
skills and competencies* suggest d activities* suggested materials of Instruction^ and minimum required 
time allotments for instruction in all subjects.** 

During the 1979-80 school year, curriculum guides for social studies were developed by advisory and vr:rting 
committees representing all levels of professional education and all geographic areas across the State of 
Louisiana. The major thrust of the curriculum development process in each of the guides has been the 
establishmeat of currlcular standards for student achievement. 

During the 1980-81 school year, the Social Studies Curriculum Guides were piloted by teachers in school 
systems representing the different geographic areas of the state as well as urban, suburban, inner-city, 
and rural schools. The standard populations involved in the piloting reflected also the ethnic composition 
of Louisiana's student population. Participants involved in the piloting studies utilized the curriculum 
guides to determine the effectiveness of the materials that were developed. Based upon the participants' 
recommendations at the close of the pilot study, revisions were made in the curriculum guides to ensure 
that they ai^ usable, appropriate, accurate » comprehensive » and relevant. The curriculum guides were 
implemented statewide during the 1981-82 academic year. 

The statewide implementation is not, however, the end of the currlcular development process. A continuing 
procedure for revising and improving currlcular materials has been instituted to ensure that Louisiana 
students have an exemplary curriculum available to them— a curriculum that is current, relevant, and 
comprehensive. Such a curriculum is essential if we are to provide the best possible educational opportu- 
nities for each student in the public schools of Louisiana. 

I wish to express my personal gratitude and that of the Department of Education to each educator whose 
efforts and assistance throughout the curriculum development processes have been and continue to be vital 
to tte attainment of our currlcular goals. 
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LOUISIANA SOCIAL STIfDIES PROGRAM 



RATIONALE 



Any curriculum plan should address questions of what is to be taught, to whom, and in what arrangement. It 
also must be concerned w5th who decides upoii these matters. The central focus of the Louisiana Social 
Studies Program is the child or youth to be educated, and the program is designed for all the children of 
all the people of the state who choose to enroll in grades K-12 of the public schools. It is assumed that 
all persons are educable and that the e should be a common minimal core of goals for all* Knowledge about 
individual differences is applied through providing differentiated recommended means to attain the minimum 
standards. These means include a variety of activities and resources from which to choose. It is also 
important to note the assumption that, while the state has responcibility with regard to minimum programs 
for all students of the state, local systems, schools and classrooms must still define and provide for 
individual and community needs. 

The knowledges, skills, and attitudes treated in the Louisiana Social Studies Program guides are arranged 
in a developmental sequence from giades K-12 to provide a cohesiva, cumulative program designed to improve 
the quality of learning. Statewide testing has identified past shortcomings in achievement ir social 
studies. The present guides are designed to promote improved performance in those areas. The program 
arrangement or design places emphasis at the elementary sch'-o] level upon acquisition of skills in a 
conteict of social studies content. The middle school grades articulate between the elementary school 
emphasis on skills and the secondary school emphasis on cor tent as well as the changes from the self- 
contained classroom to departmentalized patterns. At the secondary level, emphasis Is upon further de- 
velopment and application of skills to new learning tasks. At this level, the activities using study, 
reasoning, discussion and group participat:.on skills previously introduced are necessary to the continued 
development of these skills and to the attainment of overall course goals. It is also assumed to be the 
case that, while there are few specific affective objectives within the secondary course guides, the 
activity selections are proper means to affective development for adolescents in the public high schools. 
The activity program for students encompasses learning procedures with potential for increasing interest, 
empathy, sense of justice, respect for others, and other attitudes consistent with democratic values. 
Thus, the arrangements of objectives, content, and activities are integrally structured so that they will 
contribute to the attainment of program goals and course objectives. 

Decisions about what is to be taught are made through the democratic structure and processes established by 
the state of Louisiana for enactment of school laws and policies. Professional aspects of the curriculum 
development tasks have been designed to fulriil the principle that the quality of decisions can be iirproved 
through involvement of all parties concerned and having contributions to make. Representation of a broad 
array of educators has been provided throughout. Materials developed by other tschool systems have been 
sampled, and recommendations by professional and scholarly societies have been analyzed in relation to the 
Louisiana curriculum development project. The overaT framework with explicit written documents also lends 
itself to accountability and to continuing improvement. 
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It seems proper to conclude this statement of the Louisiana Social Studies Program Rationale with 
Thomas Jefferson's broad and enduring statement of the rationale for American public education: 

"I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of 

the society but the people themselves; and if we think 

them not enlightened enough to exercise their control 

with wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it 

from thpm, but to inform their discretion jy education." 
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LOUISIANA SOCIAL STUDIES C^'RRICULUM PROGRAM GOALS 



I. Develops an understanding of the relationships between human beings and their social and physical 

environments in the past and present; develops an understanding of the origins, interrelationships, 
ard effects of beliefs, values, and behavior patterns; and applies this knowledge of new situations 
and data by: 



A. Acquiring knowledge about social organization. 

B. Acquiring knowledge about the relationships between human beings and social environments; 
understanding some of the effects of these relationships, and making value judgments 
about the consequences of these relationships. 

C. Acquiring knowledge about tht relationships between human beings and the physical 
environment; explaining some of the effects of these relationships; and making value 
judgments about the consequences of these relationships. 

D. Acquiring knowledge about decision-making processes. 

E. Acquiring knowledge about conflict and the impact it has on individual and group relation- 
ships and making value judgments about these relationships. 

F. Expressing d^areness of some of the beliefs and valuer expressed by people and recognizing 
that the times and ' ^ aces in which people live influence their beliefs, values, and 
behaviors. 

G. Demonstrating knowledge of ways beliefs and values are transmitted in variou cultures. 

H. Acquiring knowledge about some of the influences beliefs and values have on relation- 
ships between people. 



II. Develops the competencies to acquire, organize, evaluate, and report information for purposes of 
solving problems and clarifying issues by: 



A. Identifying the central problem in a situation; identifying the major issue in a dispute. 

B. Applying divergent thinking in formulating hypotheses and generalizations capable of 
being tes'"ed. 

C. Identifying and locating sources of information and evaluating the reliability and 
relevance of these sources. 
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D. Demonstrating abillt to use reliable sources of Information. 

E. Organizing, analyzing, Interpreting, and synthesizing Information obtained from various 
sources. 

F. Using summarized ■'.nformatlon to test hypotheses, draw conclusions, offer solutions to 
problems, clarify Issues, or make predictions. 

G. Validating outcome of Investigation. 

H. Appraising judgments and values that are Involved In the choice of a course of action. 

III. Examines one's own beliefs and values, recor*,nlzes the relationship between one's own value structure 
and own behavior and develops human relations skills and attitudes that enable one to act In the 
interest of oneself and others, and develops a positive self-concept by: 

A. Expressing awareness of the characteristics that give one Ide »clty. 

B. Expressing awareness of one's goals (aspirations), the goals of the groups with which 
one Identifies, and correlating those goals. 

C. Expressing awareness of the relative strengths of oneself and the groups with which one 
identifies; recognizing the social barriers to full development that may exist; suggest- 
ing ways of maximizing one's effectiveness. 

D. Examining own beliefs and values and the relationship between these and behavior. 

E. Developing the human relations skills and attitudes necessary to communicate with others. 

F. Expressing awareness of the physical, intellectual, and social conditions of human 
beings, and suggesting ways these can be improved. 

G. Demonstrating a conunitment to individaal and group rights and acting in support of equal 
opportunities. 

H. Demonstrating effective involvement in social interaction. 

I. Developing a positive feeling about oneself. 
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LOUISIANA SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
Scope and Sequence 



The schematic diagram, "Scope and Sequence for Louisiana Social Studies," graphically represents major 
features of the social studies education program design. It shows the child as the center and dominant 
Interest of the program. At the top of the chart are the Conceptual Strands encompassing Economic Organi- 
zation, Historical Heritage, Political Organization, Political and Cultural Geography, and Social Organiza- 
tion and Culture. These strands indicate selection principles to be used in drawing upon the difclplines 
of anthropology, econojiics, geography, history, political science, and sociology for course content The 
design of the elementary program, then, is shown to be multi- disciplinary. The central concepts recur- 
rently treated throughout the program are identified in the "Conceptual Strands Chart" that follows the 
Scope and Sequence Chart. 

Sequencing is based upon rhe spiral pattern of introducing concepts and skills then treating them at 
Increasing levels of complexity from grade level to grade level. The Themes showi. in the diagram of the 
chart are used Ip selecting and sequencing course content. Throu^n grade 6 there it. a modified expanding 
horizon pattern beginning with that which is familiar and near to the child—the Family Community. The 
program then sequentially proceeds outward th-ough School and Local Community, Contrasting Communities 
Regional Studies, National Studies and World Studies. The middle school grades then reverse this pattern 
World Studies in the sixth grade is followed by American Studies and then moves homeward again with the 
Louisiana Studies course. The United States Studies and Louisiana Studies courses are designed as broad 
cultural studies to provide the scope of experiences appropriate to the age group. These courses are also 
designed for articulation with other aspects of the middle school curriculum and the senior high separate 
subject design. The required high school courses for which minimum standards and curriculum euides are 
being developed at this time are Civics, Free Enterprise, and American History. 

Another major component of the program's scope and sequence is represented by the accompanying skills 
charts. One of these shows those skills that nre shared with other subjects and the other shows those that 
are major responsibilities of the social studies program. The ckills are code " with asterisks showing the 
grade levels at which they are to be introduced, developed, mastered and continued for increasing sophisti- 
cation. These charts ara adapted from the rather extensive array of skills identified by the Na-ional 
Council for the Social Studies. 

In addition to the charts, the Louisiana Social Studies Program is further defined by the statements 
of program goals and course objectives and by course content outlines, unit overviews, and suggested 
activities and resources. Collectively these features seek to fulfill the ABC's of currlculum-ar icula- 
tion, balance, and contlnuity-and, thereby, to provide a cumulative, developmental framework for Louis'- 
ana s cniJdren and youth. 
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THEMES 



SCOPE and SEQUENCE 

for LOUISIANA SOCIAL STUDIES 



CONCEPTUAL STRANDS CHART 



Physical and Cultural 
Geography 



Social 
Organization 



Economics 
Organization 



Political 
Organization 



Historical 
Heritage 



Location 

Topogri?phy 

Climate 

Natural Resources 
Ecology 



Family 



Home 



Community 

Culture 
Food 
Dress 
Customs 
Language 
Education 
Recreation 
Music 
Alt 

Architecture 

Literature 

inventions 

Social change 

Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values 

Ethnic Groups and 
contributions 



Behavior 



Types of economic 
systems 

Business cycle 



Scarcity 

Market 
characteristics 

Production 

Specialization 

Supply and demand 

Money and banking 

Consumerism 

Technology 

International ^rade 

Networks 

(Transportation 
and Communication) 

Economic Growth 

Role of government 



Types of political 
systems 

Government 



Politics 
Law 

Citizenship 
Loyalty 
Patriotism 
Rights 

Responsibilities 



Change 

Cause and 
effect 

Continuity 

Values and 
beliefs 

International 
relations 

Traditions 

Landmarks 

Contributions 
of individuals 
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USING THE GUIDE 



Skills Charts 



Note that there are two skills charts In the appendix. One of these charts Identifies skills that are 
to be cooperatively developed and are, therefore, shared responsibilities of social studies teachers 
and others. The other chart designates those skills which are the mpjor responsibility of the social 
studies program. These charts have been adapted from skills charts develonfd by the National Council 
for the Social Studies. The skills are listed and coded to indicate the ;»ature of responsibility for 
each grade level. One asterisk means that the skill is to be introduced at the grade le\el indicated. 
Two asterisks mean that work is ongoing toward mastery. Three asterisks denote the grade level at 
which the fkill should be mastered. Subsequently, practice is to be continued and some skills are to 
be developed at increasingly more sophisticated levels. This continuation is shown by lour asterisks. 
These two charts provide a guide to be developed and used at varl is levels of pupil progression and 
should facilitate analysis and planning for advancement and remediation. 

Pupils develop skills more effectively where there is systematic irstruction and continuing application 
of the skills. The following principles of learning and teaching have been emphasized as a basis for the 
social studies skills program: 

1. The skill should be taught functionally, in the context of a topic of study, rather than 
as a separate exercise. 

2. The pupil should be helped to understand he meaning and purpose of the skill in order to 
stimulate motivation for developing it. 

3. Careful supervision should be provided in the first attempts to apply the skill so thft 
correct habits will be formed from the beginning. 

4. Repeated opportunities to practice the skills should be provided along with immediate 
evaluation so that future efforts may be guided by knowledge of successful or unsuccessful 
performances. 

5. Individual help based upon diagnostic measures and use of selective follow-up exercises 
should be provided. Not all members of any group learn at exactly the same rate or retain 
equal amounts of what they have learned. 
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6. Skill instruction should be presented at increasing levels of difficulty, moving from the 
simple tc ♦'he more complex. Growth in skills should be cumulative as the learner moves 
through school. Each level of instruction should build upon and reinforce what has been 
taught previously and lead toward subsequent development. 

7. At each stage students should be helped to generalize the skills by applying them in many 
and varied situations. In this way maximum transfer of learning can be promoted. 

8. The program of instruction should be sufficiently flexible to allow skills to be taught as 
they are needed by the learner. Many skills should be developed concurrently. 

In applying these principles, teachers should remain aware that although it is possible to make a general 
plan for continuity in skill development, it is not possible to set a precise place in the school program 
where it is always best to introduce a specific skill. Many factors enter into the final decision of the 
teacher working with a specific class. True continuity in skill development is that which is developed 
with the learner, not that which can be blocked out in a general plan. Furthermore, it can never be assumed 
that a child has gained command of a particular skill merely because he has been exposed to it. Review and 
reteaching of skills that have been stressed at an earlier grade level are often necessary, even with the 
most capable students. 

The suggested grade placements indicated in the chart are based upon a combination of current practice and 
the subjective judgments of many teachers, including the authors. The recommended placements reflect what 
young people seem to be able to achieve within existing patterns of instruction. It is possible that 
pupils could achieve earlier and more effective command of many aspects of social studies skills if new 
patterns and approaches for instruction were employed. More systematic and intensive readiness experi- 
ences, for example, might enable children to profit from systematic instruction in skills at an earlier 
age. If so, they would gain an earlier command of tools lhat could enhance their learning through the rest 
of their school years. On the other hand, it is possible that present practice calls for instructions in 
some skills before the learner has developed the necessary related concepts. If so, he may not only fail 
for the moment but also be handicapped in later efforts to gain control of the particular skill. Almost no 
research evidence exists to guide the proper grade placement of skill instruction. Evidence of this kind 
is urgently needed as a basis for improving the teaching of social studies skills. It is che hope of the 
authors that their efforts in preparing this guide to the analysis and grade placement of skill instruction 
will stimulate such research in the years immediately ahead. 

Activity Charts 

Each section and/or unit of the course includes an orienting Overview and a Content Outline for that part 
of the course. The Activity Charts are set up to show relationships among objectives, concepts 
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and generalizations, sections of course content, and activities. The parts are designed so that the 
content serves to clarify the objectives and the activities provide for application of developing skills. 
Each section and/or unit includes suggested references to encourage teacher reading and to facilitate pupil 
guidance. ^ ^ 

Since Social Studies has a special vocabulary, students must have a good understanding and a working 
knowledge of the unique words, terms, and phrases of social studies in order to be successful in the 
classroom. A suggested Vocabulary L ^st is also included at the end of each unit. Teachers aie encouraged 
to emphasize '>^ocabulary development :nroughout the course of study. 

Grade Level Standards 

An asterisk reside an objective means that it is a Grade Level Standard, an objective which students should 
master during a particular course of study. These Grade Level Standards were identified by the teachers on 
the writing committee as the most essential for inclusion in an American History course. These Grade Level 
Standards are not intended to become the only objectives for tne programs. Clearly, some situations will 
be conducive to pursuit of all the suggested objectives. Others will require additional objectives perti- 
n- nt to teaching skills, meeting Individual needs, pursuing local purposes, and so on. It should be kept 
in mind that it will be at least 12 years before any student will have completed the tota. program. There 
will also be program changes, transfer students, and other conditions such that good instructional practice 
will continue to require informed adaptation to the local situation. 

Activities 

The concept of minimum essentials necessarily implies that mastery of the competencies 1- the minimum aim 
for all pupils. ^Jhile these objectives are the same for all students, there are diverse .ns for seeking 
mastery. The Activity Charts are designed to include three levels of approaches. 

The activities are designated as follows: 



"A" are for students achieving at grade level 
"B" are for students who are behind grade level 
are for advanced students. 
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Concepts and Generalizations 

Thr primary conce^l^ that are recurrently dealt with In the Louisiana K-12 Social Studies Program are 
Identified In the Conceptual Strands Chart accompanying the Scope and Sequence section ot this guide. Each 
Activity Chart a'' io has Identified concepts specific co the study at hand. 

Neither concept statements nor the generalizations should be read or given to the student In any manner or 
form. They are Intended to be outcomes o"^ understandings derived by the students from engaging In the 
activities and studying the various topics. As recent Investigations have pointed out, the most permanent 
learning is that which takes place through individual discovery. The instructional program should be 
Implemented in « uch a way that the concepts and generalizations will be developed by the pupils. The 
concepts may also be used as guidelines for testing and measuring the student's understanding and compre- 
hension of the basic ideas. 

Teaching Units and Lesson Plans 

Each teacher will find it necessary to develop the resource units structured by the curriculum guide into 
teaching units and lesson plans. These latter plans should Include the necessary adaptations for parti- 
cular individuals, classes, and settings. For example, introductory interest-arousing techniques and 
culminating features of lessons and units need to be designed with and for the local participants. Some 
objectives may be deleted or augmented. Locally ^./ailable reference materials must be identified. Appli- 
cation exercises must be suited to the locale. Also, a model teaching unit is Included in the guide to 
assist teachers in development of similar units appropriate to the course. The purpose of this unit 
nothing more than a way of organizing for teaching. A i.eaching unit csn be devised only by the classrovn 
teacher who will be teaching that unit to a particular group of students. Here, specific topics, content, 
objectives, resources, and teacher techniques which suit the abilities and needs of those students are 
decided upon and used. 

Teacher-made tests need to be designed for the program that is actually taught. These should Include 
selected eval lative activities pertinent to the minimal essential competencies as well as other to aspects 
of the program of che class. Some suggestions relating to evaluation are provided in the present guide. 
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Course Content Outline 
American History Course 



Section One; Toward A New Nation 

Unit 

I. Europeans Find a New World 

II. Europeans Colonize in North America 

III. American Colonial Development 

IV. A New Nation Is Formed 
V. The New Republic 

VI. The War of 1812 and Nationalism 

Section Two; Conflict and Reunion 

I, Sectional'^ mn Emerges 

II. The Jacksonian Era 

III. Toward Disunion 

IV. Secession 

V. Reconstruction 

Section Three; Emergence of Modern America 

I. Expansion in the American West 

II. Growth of American Business and Industry 

III. Development of Labor Movement 

IV. Organization of the Farmers 

V. The "New South" 

VI. The Progressive Jlovement 

Section Four; Conflict and International Power 

I. Increasing World Awareness 
II. World War I ard Its Aftermath 
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Unit 




Section Five; Global Change and Conflict 



I. The Twenties 

IT. Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal 

III. World War II 

IV. Reconstruction and Readjustment to Peace 

Sectlcn Six; Problem and Prospect s 

I. Truman's "Fair Deal" 

II. Cold War and Korea 

III. The Elsenhower Years (1953-61) 

IV. The 1960 's 

V. The Nixon and Ford Administrations 

VI. The Carter Years 

VII. Reagan, A Change In Direction 
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ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 
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AMERICAN HISTORY COURSE OBJECTIVES 



Section One; Towsrd a New Nation 



Unit 



Europeans Find a Ne% World 



Page 



On completion of these studies the student will: 

1. use basic "his tor Ice 1 vocabulary" related to the Age of Discovery, 

* 2. locate geographic areas claimed by Europeans In the New World. 

* 3. Identify selected explorers of the "Age of Discovery," 

Unit II. Europeans Colonize In North America 
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On completion cf these studies the student will: 

4. cite reasons for the migration of Europeans to America , 

explalp turcantlllsm and Its effects on colonial economic development. 
Identify selected personalities of the Colonial period, 
locate and name the 13 English colonies. 

explain the development of and distinction between Indentured servitude 
and slave labor systems. 



* 5. 

* 6. 

* 7. 
8. 
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Unit III. On completion of these studies the student will: 

* 9. contrast the three types of colonial government 

*10. contrast Britain's policies of salutary neglect to her system of enforced 
regulation. 

11. list political, economic* and social causes, major events, leaders, and 
results of the French and Indian War. 
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Unit IV. A New Nation Is Formed 



On completion of these studies the student will: 

12. explain briefly the effect of certain British laws upon the colonies from 

1763-1775 

*13. identify important events of the Revolutionary War era. 
*14. describe the main ideas expressed in the Declaration of Independence. 
15. analyze weaknesses and accomplishments of the United States government 
under the Articles of Confederation, 
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*Astcrlsks are used to identify the grade level standard. 
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*16. Identify major Influences, traditions, and principles on which th. U.S. 

Constitution Is built. 
*17. describe the structure of the U.S. Constitution. 
*18. analyze The Federalist Papers > 

*19. outline the functions of each branch of the federal government. 
Unit V. The New Republic p^g^ 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

20. contrast the viewpoints of the first two political parties 52 

21. Identify and explain domestic and foreign problems of the Washington, Adams, 
and Jefferson administrations. 

*22. locate the Louisiana Territory and tell the story of Its purchase. 

23. describe slave Insurrections: e.g., those of Gabriel Prosser, Denmark Vesey. 

describe contributions of John Marshall to the judiciary tradition of the 
United States. 
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Unit IV. The War of 1812 and Nationalism 

On completion of these studler he student will: 

25. Illustrate causes an, dramatic features of the War of 1812 57 

*26. Identify Important events and contributions of outstanding personalities of 
the Era of Good Feelings. 
27. explain the American Colonization Society — "The Back to Africa Movement" 

Section Two: Conflict and Reunion 

Unit I. Sectionalism Emerges 



On completion of these studies the student will: 

* 1. evaluate the role played by the Immigrants In the development of the country. . 70 

* 2. Identify characteristics and trace developments of the Industrial Revolution 

beginning In the early I9th cent-iry. 

3. locate on an outline map of the United States major roads and canals that 
developed as Industry demande 1 better routes to markets. 

4. show how the Invention of the cotton gin helped to make cotton "King" In the ^onth. 

* 5. write an essay on selected aspects of slave culture of the South during the early 

and middle I9th century. 
6. trace developments and Identify characteristics of the sectionalism of the early 
19th century. 
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Unit II. The Jacksonlan Era Page 

On completion* these studies the student will: 

7. analyze and evaluate the administration of Andrew Jackson 76 



* 8, identify reform movements and reformers of the 1820-1860 era, 

* 9. compare the women's rights movement of the 1800's with that of today. 
*10. summarize main arguments for the abolition of slavery 

11. define nullification and explain the nullification controversy, 
*12. narrate the story of territorial growth of the United States and trdce on 
a map important developments of the West prior to the Civil War. 
13. identify the provisions of the Missouri Compromise, the Compromise of 1850, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
*14. recognize economic, political, and social issues that separated the nation. 

Unit III. Toward Disunion 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

15. construct a chart of selected features of the election of 1860 86 

*16. show on an outline mer of the U.S. the geographical alignments of various 

political units op c.ie issue of Secession 
*17. identify and compare advantages of the North and South at the beginning of the 
War Between the States. 

Unit I'". Secession 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

*18. identify selected locations and political and military events of the War Between 

the States 91 

*19. identify personages involved in the War Between the States. 
20. discuss Lincoln's rationale for the "Emancipation Proclamation." 

Unit V. Reconstruction 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

*21. compare alternative Reconstruction plans 95 

*22. identify provisions of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. 
23. demonstrate empathy based upon accounts of how many Americans felt about 
Radical Reconstruction. 
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explain the tenant-farming syrtem which arcs'* in the "outh after the Civil War 
describe characteristics of corruption and of reforms cited by historians of 
the postwar years. 



Page 



Section Three: Emergence of Modern America 

Unit I Expansion in the American West 

On completion of these stuoxes the student will: 

1. locate three areas where gold or silver discoveries were found on territories 

claimed by India' tribes HI 

* 2. explain how the evolver, the railroads, and the destruction of the buffalo 

ended the Indians' way of life in America. 
J. list four rhanp s in federal regulations, 1887-1960, which affected the Indians. 

4. describe characteristics of the long drives. 

5. describe open range cattle ranching* 

* 6. recognize effects of overproduction, weathir conditions, and the farmers on 

the decline of the cattle industry. 

* 7. state ways the Homestead and Morrill Acts of 1862 encouraged fanners to 

develop the Oreat Plains. 

8. list conditions which made life difficult for the farmers. 

Unit II, Growth f American Business and Industry 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

9. name improvements in communications in the 19th Century in America 121 

10. identify improvements in railroads and steamships in the latter half of 

the 19th century. 

*11. relate accounts of how John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, and Cornelius. 

Vanderbilt were able to amass fortunes in the oil, steel, and railroad industries. 
*12. identify the advantages and disadvantages of individual proprietorships, 

partnerships, and corporations. 
13. define two types of business combinations and functions each type is designed 

to serve. 

*14. indicate ways in which the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 
and the actions of progressive presidents helped to equalize opportunity in 
economic affairs. 
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Unit 111. Development c^^ the Labor Movement Page 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

*15. describe conditions of laborers In Industrial America 128 

16. compare the organization and demands of the Knights of Labor with those of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
*17. recall one example of how the laborers were aided by government enactments of 
the progressive era. 

Unit IV. Organization of the Farmer^ 

On completion of these studies tlie student will: 

18. explain how thp actions of big business and the government contributed to problems 

of farmers in the United States 132 

19. compare the Farmer's Alliance with the Grange. 

20. define "cheap money policy." 

*21. relate ways the government has protected the farmers from abuses of big businesses. 

22. list the planks of the Populist Party platform which have been enacted into law. 

23. match descriptions of efforts to aid the farmers with corresponding 
legislation. 

Unit V. The "New South" 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

*24. identify the characteristics of the "New South." 138 

Unit VI. The Progressive Movement 

'^25. recognize principal goals and accomplishments of the progressive movement 139 

Section Four: Conflict and International Power 

Unit I. Increasing World Awareness 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

* 1. list reasons for growing American interest in territories of the Pacific 148 

2. describe the events leading to the acquisition of Sarnoa and Hawaii. 

3. discuss events leading up to the Spanish-American War. 

4. describe military ac^'ions at Manila and San Juan Hill duriiig the Spanish-American War. 

* 5. locate and identify territories acquired by the United States as a result of the 

Spanish-American War. 
6. explain the consequences of the Sino-Japanese War in China. 
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* 7. describe the "Open-Doer Policy/' 

8. Identify the "Boxers" and one reason for the "Boxer Rebellion." 

9. Identify the general nature and reasons for the new diplomatic and conmerclal 
relations with Japan In the early 20th century. 

Unit II. World War I and Its Aftermath 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

10. label on an outline map the nations comprising Europe at the outset of World 

War 1 157 

*11. define nationalism* Imperialism* militarism* and secret alliances. 
*12. name violations of American rights of neutrality prior to the entry of the U.S. 
into World War I. 

*13. describe how the United States provided the men, money, mater-lals, transportation, 

and public support to assist World War I allies. 
*14. list major military engagements in which i\mericans fought as a separate unit in 

World War I. 

15. summarize three general objectives of Wilson's "Fourteen Points." 

16. describe the historical impact of the Brest-Lltovsk Treaty. 

17. name and locate European entries which were formed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
*18. define "world organization" and explain why membership in the League of Nations 

was reje-rted by the United States. 

19. describe the agencies of the League of Nations which are now also agencies of the 
United Nations. 

20. cite arguments for and against American membersnip in the League of Nations. 

ection Five: Global Change and ConfUct 

Unit I. The Twenties 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

1. list major points of disagreement between the Republican and Democratic 

parties of the I920*s 183 

* 2. list major social and cultural changes in the 1920's. 

3. discuss the "Harlem Renaissance." 

4. identify new sources of industrial power. 

* 5. tell the story of the Nineteenth Amendment. 

* 6. explain the "experiment with prohibition." 

7. identify economic, social and political aspects of the depression of the 1930' s. 
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Unit 11. Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal 



Page 



On ompletlon of these studies the student will: 

8. Identify 'he major programs of the "New Deal" era 

* 9. describe measures taken by the New Deal to promote recovery 
*10. discuss major features of the Social F^curity Act. 
11. identify and describe roles of prominent persons influencing events and ideas 
of the New Deal Era. 
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Unit III. World War II 



On completion of these studies the student will: 

*12. narrate, with references to maps, events leading up to World War II 

identify leaders of major nations participating in World War II. 
describe features of mobilization for war. 
narrate selected events of World War II. 
analyze and compare democratic and fascist value systems. 

identify and discuss decision? arrived af d> "-lie "Big Three" at the Yalta and 
Potscam Conferences. 
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*13. 
*14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 



Unit IV. Reconstruction and Readjustment to Peace 



On completion cf these studies the student will: 

*18. list and discuss some characteristic problems and opportunities experienced b> 

various groups in adjuqtment to peace > 

*19. describe general purposes of selected programs and policies that shaped recon- 
struction and readjustments after World War II. 
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Section Six: Problems and Prospects 



Truman's "Fair Deal" 



On completion of these studies the student will: 

1. recognize or create examples of social legislation 

* 2. describe general characteristics and identify examples of dom<? *z Fair Deal 
programs. 

3. compare New Deal, Fair Deal, Nev Frontier snd Great Society programs. 

4. describe purposes and functions of the United Nations and its organs. 
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Ulit II. Cold War and Korea ^ 

Page 

On completion of these stucles the student will: 

* 5. summarize selected features of conflict and compromise of the Cold War and the 

arean War 226 

* 6. increase willingness to consider issues from varied points of view. 

Unit III. The Eisenhower Years (1953-61) 

On completion of these studies the studenc will: 

7. locate the world regiois involved in selected international 

organizations and outline major functions of each organization 228 

* 8. identify characteristics of the Eisenhower administration's domestic programs.' 
9. recognize interna^ *onal events of the Eisenhower era. 

Unit IV. The 1960's 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

*10- describe the events of the New Frontier 232 

11. analyze Lyndon Johnson's Great Society goals, programs, and 
achievements. 

12. discubs civil rights judicial decisions, legislation, and actions since World War II. 

13. recount selected aspects cf the Vietnam . ar. 

14. discuss causes of violence and conflicts during the '960's. 

Unit V. Thd Nixon and Ford Administrations 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

15. identify selected events of the Nixon administration 239 

*16. describe and use the Watergate tragedy to illustrate ways the United States 

government's strength and resilience function under crisis conditions. 

Unit VI. The Carter and Reagan Years 

On completion of these studies the student will: 

17. analyze and compare platforms and demogrr.phlc responses of voters in the 

presidential campaign of 1976, 19^0, a-.d 1984 241 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
Section I. Toward a New Nation 

O/erview 

The overall design of the social studies program suggests that the lower grades emphasize the early 
periods of American history and that the senior high school American History course emphasize later 
periods. The present section, then, should be in the nature of reviewing, deepening, and enriching prior 
studies. Studies are to touch upon European and Native American precursors to the discovery, exploration, 
and colonization of North America and to clearly set forth a foundation for considering the diverse 
peoples who have become Americans. 

Students are to come to understand that many of the activities of the colonial and early American 
period were extensions of the commercial revolution in Europe and that a number of causal factors shaped 
the era. They are to expand appreciation of motivations and experiences of immigrants and of those whose 
lands were being confiscated. The design sens forth activities intended to deepen understanding that 
certain individuals and circumstances have come together in ways that have significantly affected human 
history. Studies are to emphasize how European precedents and creative American efforts forged a 
Constitution and workways to achieve sufficient stabilities and scope for change. 

The design of activities includes attention to map and study skills, group participation, and 
opporcunitles for experiences associated with affective d .elopment. Occasions for experiencing a range 
of human motives, value conflicts, noble and ignoble responses to varied circumstances and causes of 
human anguish and celebration are central features of effective education through studies of historv. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



Section One: Toward a New Nation 



Unit I. Europeans Find a New World 

A. The Age of Discovery and Exploration 



1. Precursors 

a. Renaissance 

b. Nation states 

c. Crusades 

d. Reformation 

2. Old World explorations 

a. Commerce 

b. Inventions 

c. Cartography 

3. Native Amerlcars 

a. Tribalism 

b. Governance 

c. Culture 

B. Europeans In the New World 
1. Territorial claims 

a. Spanish Empire 

b. French Empire 

c. English Empire 

d. Portugal, Sweden, Holland 



2. Early explorers of North America 

a. Columbus (1492) 

b. Balboa (1513) 

c. Ponce de Leon (x513-21) 
Magellan (1519-22) 

e- DeSoto (1519-21) 

f. Coronado (1540-42) 

g. Cabot (1497) 

h. Drake (15*'7-80) 
1. Cartler (1534-35) 
j. Champldln (1603-16) 

k. Marquette and Jollet (1673) 

1. LaSalle (1682) 

m. Hudson (1609) 

n. Estevanico (1527) 
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0. Prince Henry "The Navigator" 
p. Dias (Diaz) 

q. Da Gama 

r. Cortez 

s. Pizarro 

t. Cabeza da Vaca 

Unit II. Europeans Colonize in North America 
A. Motives of European colonization 

1. Colonists 

2. Colonizers 

a. Mercantilist theory 

b. Company profits 

c. Imperialism 

d. ilissionary zeal 

3. Colonizers and colonists 

a. John Rolfe 

b. Miles Standish 

c. William Bradford 

d. Massasoit 

e. Thomas Hooker 

f. Cecilius Calvert 

g. John Winthrop 

h. Roger Williams 

1. Peter Minuit 

j. Peter Stuyvesant 

k. James Oglethorpe 

1. John Smith 

m. William Penn 

n. Berkeley & Carteret 

o. Anne Hutchinson 

4. The 13 English colonies 

a. New England 

(1) Massachusetts 

(2) New Hampshire 

(3) Rhode Island 

(4) Connecticut 

b. Middle 

(1) New York 

^2) New Jersey 

(3) Pennsylvania 

(4) Delaware 
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c. South 

(1) Maryland 

(2) Virginia 

(3) North Carolina 

(4) . outh Carolina 

(5) Georgia 

5. Indentured Servitude 

6. Slavery 

a. Triangular Trade System 

b. "The Middle Passage" 

Unit III. American Colonla-. Development 

A. Domestic 

1. Colonial government 

a. Royal or Crown 

b . Self -gov e r nlng 

c. Proprietary 

2. Colonial culture 

a. Medicine 

b. Witchcraft 

c. Education 

d. Religion 

e. Economics 

3 • Colonial economics 
a. Mercantilism 

(1) Navigation Acts 

(2) Molasses Act 

(3) Iron Act 
^^4) Hat Act 

B. British policies 



1. 


Salutary neglect 


2. 


Enforced regulation 


French and Indian War 


1. 


Causes 


2. 


Dates 


3. 


Major evei.ts 


4. 


Leaders 




Consequences 




a. Territory 




b. Attitudes 




c. Experience 
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Unit iV. A New Nation Is Formed 

A. Americans resist imj erial control 
3. New imperial policy 

a. King George III 

b. Proclamation Acts of 1763 

c. Efficienc> cf enforcement of trade law 

d. Grenville and Tcwnshend taxes 

(1) Sugar Act, 1764 

(2) Currency Act, 176A 

(3) Stamp Act, 1765 

(4) Townshend Acts, 1767 

e. Restrictions on colonists 

(1) Political 

(2) Social 

(3) Economic 
B Colonial resistance 



1. 



Critical incidents 

a. Boston Massacre, 1770 

b. Boston Tea Party, 1773 

c. First Continental Congress, 1774 

d. Second Continental Congress, 1775 
Emerging American voices 



3. 
4. 



a. 


Thomas Paine 


b. 


John Adams 


c. 


John Hancock 


d. 


Benjamin Franklin 


e. 


Georze Washington 


f. 


Iiomas ^ef f erson 


g- 


Samuel Adams 


Declaration of Independenc 


War 




a. 


Lexirit,ton and Concord 


b. 


Ticonderoga 


c • 


Bunker Hill 


d. 


Tren*- i and Princeton 


e. 


Valley Forge 


f. 


Saratoga 


g- 


Yorktown 



c. 



5. Treaty of Paris, 1/83 

Toward independence 

1. Declaration of Independence 

a. July 4, 1776 

b. Leadership 
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c. Principles 

(1) Equality 

(2) Unalienable rights 

(3) Government as defender 

(4) Corsent of the governed 

(5) Jusrif ication for revolution 

2, Continental Congresses (1774-1781) 

3. The Articles of Confederation 
a. Provisions 

b« Achievements 
c* Shortcomings 
Critical period, 1781-1787 

1. International problems 

2. Domestic problems 

Historical background for the U.S. Constitution 

1. English tradition 

a) Magia Carta 

b) Parliament 

c) English Bill of Rights 

2. Colonial experiences 

a) Hcus** of Burgesses 

b) May^lover Compact 

c) Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut 

d) Massachusetts town government 
Principles of the Constitution 

1. Government by the people 

2. Liri^Lted government 

3. Federal government 

4. Separation of powers 

5. Supremacy of federal over 
state government 

Structure of the Constitution 

1 . Preamble 

2. Article I: Legislai.^* Branch 

3. Article II: Executive Branch 

4. Article III: Judicial Branch 

5. Article IV: Relations among 
the Statrs 

6. Articles V, VI, Vli: Amending 
Constitution/Supremacy of U.S 
law/Ratification 

7. Amendments to the Constitution 




H. The Federalist 

1. Authorship 

a) Alexander Hamilton 

b) John Jay 

c) Jamfo Madison 

2. Historical background r Arguments 
concerning the adoption ox the 
proposed U.S. Constitution 

3. Importance and purpose of the essays 

4. Selected essays: Fssays //1-85 

a) Advantages of a strong federal 
government (Essays 15-22) 

b) Problems with Articles of 
Confederation (E^.says 15-22 1 

c) Powers of govermnen*- needed for 
a union (Essays 23-36) 

d) Problems In forming new govern- 
ment (Essays 37-46) 

e) Checks and balance (Essays 47-51) 

f) Structure and power of Congress 
(Essays S2-66) 

g) Executive Department (Essays 67-77) 

h) Judiciary (Essays 78-83) 

i) Final arguments for U.S. 
Constitution (Ess? s 84-85) 

5. Consequences of The Feo^ralLst 

6. The Antlfederallst 

a) Background 

b) Reasons for opposition to the 
proposed U.S. Constitution 

I. Structure of the new government 

1. Federal system 

2. Division of powers 

3. li.ree branches of governirent 

4. Bicameral legislature 

5. Responsibilities 

6. Amendments 
Unit V. The New Republic 

A. Emergence of pollt^cal parties 
1. Tederallsts 

a. Alexander Hamilton 

b. John Adams 

c . Positions 
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2. Democrats - Republicans 

a. Thomas Jefferson 

b. James Madison 

c. Positions 

3. Election of 1789 

4. Election of 1792 

5. Election of 1796 

B. Th'j early presidents 

1. President George Washington (1789-1796) 

a. Legislative, executive » and judicial leaders 

b. Domestic policies 

c. Foreign policies 

2. President John Adams 

a. Legislative, executive, and judicial leaders 

b. Domestic policies 

c. Foreign policies 

3. President Thomas Jefferson 

a. "Revolution of 1800" 

b. Domestic policies 

c. Foreign policies 

(1) Trlpolltlan War 

(2) Chesapeake Affair (1807) 

(3) Embargo and Nonlnter'^ourse Aci:s (1809) 

(4) Macon's Bill No. 2 

d. Principles of Jeffersonian Democracy 

e. Thr Louisiana Purchase (1803) 

(1) Talleyrand 

(2) Napoleon 

(3) Toussalnt L'Oiiverture 

(4) Lewis, Clark, Sacajewa, and York 

(5) Livingston and Monroe 

C. Slave Rebellions 

1. Gabriel Prosser 

2. Denmark Vesey 

D. John Marshall and the Supreme Court 

1. Historic cases 

2. Issues 

3. Rulings 

4. Long-term ramifications 

Unit VI. The War of 1812 and Nationalism 

A. President James Madison's administration 

1. War Hawks 

2. Manifest Destiny 
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3. Tippecanoe (1811) 

William Henry Harrison 

4. Hartford Convention 

B. The War of 1812 

1. "Old Ironsides' 

2. Battle of Lake Erie 
Oliver Hazzard Perry 

3. Francis Scott Key (1814) 

4. Battle of New Orleans 

C. The Era of Good Feelings (1817-1825) 

1. Domestic 

2. International 

a. Monroe Doctrine (1823) 

b. Florida Purchase 

3. Inventions 

a. John Fitch 

b. Ell Whitney 

c. Robert Fulton 

d. James Watt 

4. Political leadership 
a# Daniel Webster 

b. Henry Clay 

c. John C. Calhour 

D. American Colonization Soclety~"The Back to Africa Movement" (1815-1828) 

1. Paul Cuffee 

2. Monrovia, Liberia 
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OBJECTIVE 1 



The student will use basic "historical vocabulary" related to the Age of Discovery. 
Concepts 

Empire, imperialism, revolution 
Generalization 

Exploration and colonization of the North American Continent was a part of the Commercial Revolution 
of Europe. Rivalries among western European nations resulted in economic and political struggle for 
other lands and efforts to spread their own religions and cultures. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



Europeans Find a ^«ew World 

A. The Age of Discovery and Exploration 

1. Precursors 

a. Renaissance 

b. Nation states 
c« Crusades 

d. Reformation 

2. Old World explorations 

a. Commerce 

b. Inventions 

c. Cartograp^ 

3. Native Americans 

a. Tribalism 

b. Governance 

c. ^ulture 



A CTIVITIES 

(A) Use standard references to briefly trace 
old world roots of the Age of Discovery. 

(B) Associate historical terms referring to 
precursors of the Age of Discovery with 
their meanings and arrange these as a 
chronology. Use a world history textbook 
to help with this task. 

(C) Write paragraphs using a list of historical 
terms provided. Indicate an understanding 
of their meanings for the Age of Discovery. 
Include a specialized dictionary such as 
the Dictionary of America n History and cite 
other references used. 



(Special Interest) Rev world geography 
by using an outline map for students to 
identify the continents, oceans, seat^, and 
major countries. 



A - On Level, B - Below Level, C - Above Level 
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♦OBJECTIVE 2 



The student will locate geographic areas claimed by Europeans in the New World. 
Concepts 

Empire, imperalism, geography 
Generalization 

The early colonization of North America was directed by emerging nation states of Western Europe, 
The earliest settlements were on the coasts and major waterways. 



CONIENT OUTLINE 

B. Europeans in the New World 
1. Territorial claims 
d. Spanish Emp'^^'e 

b. French Emp e 

c. English Umpire 

d. Portugal, Sweden, Holland 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Label the areas claimed by England, Trance, 
Spain, Holland, and Por ugal on an outline 
map of the New World. 

(B) Shade areas claimed by Spain, France, and 
England on a map of North America. 

(C) Use a legend and map symbols to show routes 
of early explorers of North America and 
areas claimed by the leading European 
powers . 
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^OBJECTIVE 3 

The student will identify selected explorers of the "Age of Discovery." 
Concepts 

Exploration* discovery, frontier, continuity, change 
Generalization 

Exploration of the New World evolved from a complex of prior events and innovations and led to the 
emergence of new possibilities. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

2. Early explorers of North America 



a. 


Columbus (1492) 


b. 


Balboa (1513) 


c. 


Ponce de Leor (1513-21) 


d. 


Magellan (1519-22) 


e. 


DeSoto (1519-21) 


f. 


Coronado (1540-42) 


g- 


Cabot (1497) 


h. 


Drake (1577-80) 


i. 


Cartier (1534-35) 


j- 


Champlain (1603-16) 


k. 


Marquette and Joliet (1673) 


1. 


LaSalle (1682) 


m. 


Hudson (1609) 


n. 


Estevanico (1527) 


o. 


Prince Henry "The Navigator 


P- 


Dlas (Diaz) 


q. 


Da Gama 


r. 


Cortez 


s. 


Plzarro 


t. 


Cabeza da Vaca 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Complete a :hart including names of explorers, 
dates of explorations, nations represented 

by the explorers, thr places explored, and 
the historical importance of the discoveries. 

(B) Construct time line of explorers and lab. - 
on a map ' he areas each claimed for his 
governmeut . 

(C) Review chart of explorers, noting the names 
of explorers and the achievements of each. 
Seek to find out the kinds of records left 
and used to tell the stories of these treks. 
Seek also to find out where such records and 
artifacts are kept. 

(Special Interest) View a film on the Span- 
ish Armada and have students answer the W*s: 
Who, when, where, what, which, why and 
results. 
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OBJECTIVE 4 



The student will cite reasons for the migration of Europeans to America. 
Concepts 

Colonization, migration 
Generalization 

There have been continuities In the motives of Immigrants to the United States as well as differences 
related to place of origin, degree of choice, and time of migration. The search for greater economic, 
political, and religious freedom encouraged many Europeans to settle In the New World. 



CONTENT OITLINE 

II. Europeans colonize In North America 
A. Motives of European colonization 
1. Colonists 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Prepare a theme entitled "Settlers Pour Into 
America," taking Into account the statis- 
tical, political, economic, social, and 
religious factors Involved. 

(B) Prepare a brochure designed to attract 
prospective settlers to the New World. 

(C) Play the role of a news analyst discussing 
reasons for English migrations to America. 
Consider the "3-G's": Gold, Glory, Gospel. 

Role play a group of merchants considering 
a colonizing venture. Consider cost, 
suppl. s, possxole losses, recruitment, etc. 
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*0BJ£CT1VE_5 

The student wiJ** ^plaln mercantilism and Its effects on colonial economic development. 
Concepts 

Mercantilism, Imperialism, colonialism 
Generalization 

A major aim of exploration and colonlzatlo as profit to the mother country by means of regulation 
of colonial Industry and commerce. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



'^jlonizers 

a. Mercantilist Theory 

b. Company profits 

c. Imperialism 

d. Missionary zeal 



(A) Prepare a list of advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the mercantlllstlc policies of 
Britain. 

View a teacher-made transparency or chart 
on the strengths weaknesses of mercan- 
tlHsm and participate In a discussion of 
these. 



(C) Debate the pros and cons of mercantilism 

from the point of view of the mother country 
a d from the colonial point of view. 

(Special Interest) Compare the American 
colonial experience with that of other 
colonies and dependencies. 
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* OBJECTIVE 6 

The student will identify selected personalities of the Colonial period. 
Concepts 

Colonists, continuity, change, role of individual 
Generalization 

In the records of b ^n -^vents certain individuals tend to play historically significant roles. 



CONTENT OUTLINE ACTIVITIES 



Colonizers and colonis*'^ 


a) 


Choose from a list of imp-^rtant colonial 


a. 


John Rolfe 




leaders one persoaage to study. Develop 


b. 


Miles Standish 




a written or oral report for other class 


c. 


William Bradford 




membeis . 


d. 


Massasoit 






e. 


Thomas Kooker 


(B) 


Complete a "Who Am I?" exercise by writing 


f. 


Cecilius Calvert 




the name of a famous colonial leader next 


g- 


John Winthrop 




to a statement that best des:ribes him or 


h. 


Roger Williams 




her. 


i. 


Peter hinuit 






j. 


Peter Stuyvesant 


(C) 


^rtpare and role play - "Meet the Press" 


k. 


James Oglethorpe 




activity. Select principal leaders of the 


1. 


John Smith 




13 colonies, research their backgrounds. 


m. 


William Penn 




and submit to an interview from a panel of 


n. 


Berkeley & Carteret 




student reporters. 


0. 


Anne Hujchinson 
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* OBJECTIVE 7 

The student will locate and name the thirteen English colonies. 
Concepts 

Colony, underdeveloped areas, mercantilism 
Generalization 

The settlement and status of the thirteen English colonies were products of economic, geographic, 
political, and other influences including the individual and collective acts of the colonists. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



The 13 English colonies 
a. New England 



(A) Label on an outline map of North America 
the thirteen English colonies. Distin- 
guish New England, Middle, and Southern 
Colonies. 



(1) Massachusetts 

(2) New Hampshire 

(3) Rhode Island 

(4) Connecticut 



'^B) Match a list of the original thirteen 

colonies wif;h their locations on an out- 
line map. 



b. Middle 



(1) New York 
(2^^ New Jersey 

Pennsylvan. a 
(4) Delaware 



Label on an outline map of North America 
the thirteen English colonies and the 
major towns in each colony. Distinguish 
New England, Middle, and Southern colonies. 



c. South 



(1) Maryland 

(2) Virginia 

(3) North Carolina 

(4) South Carolina 

(5) Georgia 
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* OBJECTIVE 8 

The student will explain the development of and distinction between indentured servitude ard 
slave labor systems. 

C oncepts 

Indentured servitude, slavery, "Middle Passage" 
Generalization 

Indentured servitude and slavery were the twc major voluntary and Involuntary labor systems developed 
In the colonies through the founding of the nation. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Indentured servitude 
Slavery 

a. Triangular trade system 

b. "The Middle Passage" 



(A) Prepare an essay that describes the simi- 
larities and differences of the "Middle 
Passage" as it applied to the transporta- 
tion of Indentured servants and African 
slaves. 



(B) Prepare a list of the problems that were 
encountered in negotiating the "Middle 
Passage" as an Indentured servant and a 
slave . 



(C) Drnw the triangular trade system and explain 
the rationale for such a system. Prepare 
an essay on the similarities and differ- 
ences of the "Middle Passage" experiences 
for indentured servants and slaves. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 9 

The student will contrast the three types of colonial government. 
Conce{ ts 

Culture, continuity » change 
Generalization 

The economic, political, and cultural development of the English colonies was influenced by colonial 
policies of the English government. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

III. American Colonial Development 
A, Domestic 

1. Colonial government 

a. Royal 

b. Self-gov :rning 

c . Proprietary 

2. Colonial culture 
a. Medicine 
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b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Witchcraft 
Education 
Religion 
Economics 



Colonial Economics 
a. Mercantilism 

(1) Navigfjtion Acts 

(2) Molasses Act 

(3) Iron Act 

(4) Hat Act 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Construct a chart showing the three types 
of colonial government and the status of 
each colony prior to the American Revolution. 

(B) Define, giving examples cf each of the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Royal Colony 

2. Proprietary Colony 

3. Self-Governing Colony 

(C) On index cards, entitled Royal , Self - 
Governing , or Proprietery , write the main 
characteristics of each type of colony and 
the functions of the colonial assemblies, 
councils, and governors. On the reverse 
side state examples and the methods of 
selection for each. 

(ABC) Plan with the teacher for a "Colonial Fair" 
with booths, costumes, and so on to "get 
the feel" of the period under study. 
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^ OBJEC^IVE 10 

The student will contrast Britain's policies of salutary neglect to her system of enforced 
regulations. 

Concepts 

Staoility, change 

Generalization 

\ihen Britain acted to change from practices of salutary neglect to enforced regulation > resentment 
and hostile responses resulted. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



British policies 

1. Salutary neglect 

2. Enforced regulation 



(A) Listen and take notes on a teacher lecture 
about changing economic and political atti- 
tudes of Britain toward the coloi-ies and of 
the colonies toward Britain after the French 
and Indian War. 

(B) Answer teacher-prepartd questions about the 
old and new economic policies of Britain. 
The text and/or other selected resourc.s 
should be used. 



(C> Prepare arguments to defend British economic 
policies or attempt to justify Colonial 
protest actions. 
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OBJECTIVE 11 



The student will list political, economic, and social causes, major events, 
of the French and Indian War. 



leaders, and results 



Cc icepts 

Continuity, change 
Generalization 

Because of the corflicts between Britain and France from 1689 to 1763, and the ultimate settlement 
which gave Britain superiority in North America between 1763-1783, England began to enforce laws which 
previously had been neglected. 



CONTENT O'^TLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



French and Indian War 


(A) 


Analyze a transparency shown by the teacher. 


1- 


Causes 




Develop a chart showing causes > results. 


2. 


Dates 




important battles, and people involved in 


3. 


Major events 




the French and Indian War. 


4. 


Leaders 






5. 


Consequences 


(B) 


Prepare a series of small pictures related 




a. Territory 




to the French and Indian War. 




b. Attitudes 








c. Experience 


(C) 


Participate in a group discussion on various 



rspects of the French and Indian War. 
Consider the cause/effect relationships as 
well as majoT battles and importdit figures. 
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O BJECTIVE 12 

The student will explain briefly the effect of certain British laws upon the colonies from 
1763-1775. 

Concepts 

Representative, government by consent, home rule 
Generalization 

Revolution of the American colonies followed tightening of English controls and efforts by the 
colonists toward hone rule policies. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

lY. A New Nation Is Formed 

A. Americans resist imperial control 
1. New imperial policy 

a. King George III 

b. Proclamation Acts of 1753 

c. Efficiency of enforcement of trade 

d. Grenville and Townshend taxes 

(1) Sugar Act, 1764 

(2) Currency Act, 1764 

(3) Stamp Act, 1765 

(4) Townshend Acts, 1767 

e. Restrictions on colonists 

(1) Political 

(2) Social 

(3) Economic 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Prepare an essay entitled "The Effects on 
the American Colonies of British Legisla- 
tion from 1763-1775." 

(B) Construct a chart of British legislation 
from 1763-1775 using the following headings; 

ACT DATE PROVISIONS COLONIAL OBJECTIONS 

(C) Prepare an "Issues and Answers" session by 
selecting leaders of Britain and the 
Colonies and doing extensive research on 
British legislation from 1763-1775. Two 
or three "reporters" interview the leaders 
who defend the actions of their country. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 13 

The student will Identify important events of the Revolutionary War era. 
Concepts 

Revolution, war for independence 
Generalization 

The fighting war was a part of a confluence of events through which the mother country and the 
colonists took increasingly hard line stances. Resistances on behalf of home rule become a wide- 
spread, organized war for independence. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



B. 



Colonial resistance 

1. Critical incidents 

a. Bopton Massacre, 1770 

b. Boston Tea Party, 1773 

c. First Continental Congress, 1774 

d. Second Continental Congress, 1775 

2. Energing American voices 

a. Thomas Paine 

b. John Adams 

c. John Hancock 

d. Benjamin Franklin 

e. George Washington 

f . Thomas Jefferson 

g. Samuel Adams 

3. Declaration of Independence 

4. W.-^r 

a. Lexington and Concord 

b. Ticonderoga 

c. Bunker Hill 

d. Tranton and Princetor 

e. Valley Forge 

f. Saratoga 

g. Yorktown 

5. Treaty of Paris, 1783 



(A) Provide pertinent documented information 
about major events of the Revolution. 

(B) Prepare a list of famous people, battles, 
and events of the Revolutionary War period. 
Prepare a written or oral report on one 
from each category. 

(C) Prepare a chronology and time line showing 
important Revolutionary War events. 

(ABC) Arrange in chronological order a set of 

cards prepared with historically signifi- 
cant events described on one side. Check 
against dates recorded on the reverse side 
of the cards. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 14 

The student will describe the main ideas expressed in the Declaration of Independence. 
Concepts 

Grievances, unalienable rights, government " / consent, continuity, change 
Generalization 

The Declaration of Independence of the United States of America drew upon heritages from Europe 
and has fed aspirations of subsequent peoples toward independence. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

C. Toward independence 

1. Declaration of Independence 

a. July 4, 1776 

b. Leadership 

c. Principles 

(1) Equality 

(2) Unalienable rights 

(3) Government as defender 

(4) Consent of the governed 

2. Continental Congresses (1774-1781) 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Participate in a dramatization of the major 
ideas expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence . 

(B) Match each of the major ideas contained in 
the Declaration of Independence with an 
authoritative explanation. 

(C) Read and discuss the test of the Declaration 
of Independence with the teaclter. Write a 
brief synopsis of what has been learned. 
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OBJECTIVE 15 



The student will analyze weaknesses and accomplishments of the United States government under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

Concepts 

Constitution, r4ecessary conditions of politics 
General iza^lon 

There are certain necessary conditions for governments to function and fulfill the requirements 
for domestic and international well being. 



CONTENT OUTLI NE 

3. Tlie Articles of Confederation 

a. Provisions 

b. Achievements 

c. Shortcomings 

D. Critical period, 1781-1787 
1. International problems 
1. Domestic proLiems 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Prepare a chart of strengths and weaknesses 
of the Articles of Confederation. 

(B) Identify statements about the Articles of 
Confederation as either strong or weak 
points. 

(C) Construct diagrams to illustrate the rela- 
tionships amon^ the people, the states, 

and the central government under the Articles 
of Confederation. Draw conclusions. 

(C) Organize a throe person panel. One person 
should represent views expressed by the Con- 
tinental Congress, one by the Articles of 
Confederation, a.:d one Sy the Constitution. 
Ask students to compare strengths and weak- 
nesses of each form of government. 
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*OBJECTIVE 16 

The student will be able to identify major influences, traditions, and principles on which the U.S. 
Constitution is built. 

C oncepts 

Written law, repubiicon government individual rights 
Generalization ; 

The U.S, Constitution is a unique document which synthesized many existing traditions and principles of 
democratic government. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Historical background for the U.S. Constitution (A) 
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1. 



English tradition 



a) 


Magna Carta 




b) 


Parliament 




c) 


English Bill of Rights 


Colonial experiences 




a) 


House of Burgesses 




b) 


Mayflower Compact 




c) 


Fundamental Orders 


of 




Connecticut 




d) 


Massachusetts town 


government 



(B) 



Principles of the Constitution 

1. Government by the people 

2. Limited government 

3. Federal government 

4. Separation of powers 

5. Supremacy of federal over 
state government 



(C) 
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Prepare brief reports on the historical 
background of the U.S. Constitution and 
the principles represented in the docu- 
ment. Discuss how each contributed to 
the U.S. Constitution and why it was so 
powerful and enduring. 

Create a chart which lists each of the 
major principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and the historical precedents for tha; 
principle. Use the chart to Initiate a 
group discussion about the importance of 
each, and why each was so important to 
the development of the U.S. Constitution. 

Conduct library research on each of the 
major principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and the historical precedents for 
that principle. Whenever possible, use 
original source materials. Assign 
small groups of students to read and 
analyze the materials and to report 
either orally or in writing on their 
findings. 
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^OBJECTIVE 17 

The student will be able co describe nhe structure of the U.S. Constitution. 
Concepts 

Written law, republican government, individual rights 
Gene rail zat ion ; 

The Constitution is organized into articles and amendments which form government in the United 
States. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



G. Structure of the Constitution 

1 . Preamble 

2. Article I: 

3. Article II: 

4. Article III 

5. Article IV: 
the States 

0. Articles V, VI, VII: Amending 
Constitution/Supremacy of U.S. 
law/Ratification 

7. Amendments to the Constitution 



Legislative Branch 
Executive Branch 
Judicial Branch 
Relations among 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Assign various sections of the Constitution 
to student groups. Each group should review 
its assigned section and report to the class 
on the information found in the section. 

(B) Create a diagram of the structure of the 
Constitution. Label each element in the 
diagram and conduct discussion of its 
meaning. 



(C) Conduct studies of Constitution cases 

argued before the Supreme Court. Assign 
cases which cover each Article and several 
of the Amendments. Give brief summaries 
of the pertinent facts, the issues involved, 
and tha Court's holding. 
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^OBJ ECTIVE 18 

The student will be able to analyze The Federalist , 
Cor4^.epts 

Federal government 
General Izat ion ; 

The Federalist represents a powerful and enduring rationale for the federal system of democratic 
government in the United Statts. 



CO?CTENT OUTLIKE 



ACTIVITIES 



H. The Federalist 



I, 



3. 
4. 
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Authorship 

a) Alexander Hamilton 

b) John Jay 

c) James Madison 

Historical background: Arguments 
concerning the adoption of the 
proposed U.S. Constitution 
Importance and purpose of the essays 
Selected essays: Essays 1-85 

a) Advantages of a strong federal 
government (Essays 1-lA) 

b) Problems vlth Articles of 
Confederation (Essays 15-22) 
Powers of government needed for 
a union (Essays 23-36) 

d) Problems in forming new govern- 
ment (Essays 37-46) 

e) Checks and b£ lances (Essays 47-51) 

f) Structure anc power of Congress 
(Essays 52-66) 

g) Executive Department (Essays 67-77) 

h) Judiciary (Essays 78-83) 
1) Final arguments for U.S. 

Constitution (Essays 8<i^-85) 



(A) Write research essays on The Federalist > 
Assign separate essays to topics such as 
authorship I political /historical context , 
organization, key essays, snd impact on 
the ratification of the U.S. Constitution. 

(B) Create a set of visuals concerniiig The 
Federalist . Include an annotated time 
line, a collage of the events surrounding 
the adoption of the U.S. Constitution, a 
set of biographical profiles of the 
authors, and a diagram of the structure 
of the various essays. 

(C) Role play the authors o^ The Federalist . 
Respond to questions frc ''he class con- 
cerning the various principles presented 
in the essays. 

Alternate: Invite a historian or a political 
scientist to discuss The Federalist and its 
Importance in the ratification of the U.S. 
Constitution. 
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B JECTIVE 18 

The student will be able to analyze T^e Federalist s 
Concepts 

Federal government 
Generalization ; 

T^ e Federalist represents a powerful and enduring rationale for the federal system of democratic 
goverrment In the United States. 



CONTENT OUTLINE ACTIVITIES 

5. Consequences of The Federalist 

6. The Antlfederallst 

a) Background 

b) Reasons for opposition to the 
proposed U.S. Constitution 



Note: It is recommended that teachers focus on 
Essays number 1» 2» 10, 39 » 51 » 70 » and 
84. Also recommended are Essays ntimber 
3, 9, 14, 47, 48, 49, 55, and 85. 
Additional Information about The Federaliit 
and the U.S. Constitution Is Included In 
the Resource Section. 
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'-^ OBJECTIVE I Q 

Students will briefly outline the functions of each branch of ♦'he federal government. 
Concepts 

Constitution, legislative, executive, judicial, federation, continuity 
Generalization 

The Constitution identifies the authority, the structure, and the functions of governnient of the 
United States. 



V. ONTENT OUTLINE 

I. Structure of the new government 

1. Federal system 

2. Division of powers 

3. Three branches of government 

4. Bicameral legislature 

5. Responsibilities 

6. Amendments 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) View films on the following topics: 
(a) Our Constitution - the Executive 

Branch , 

(u) Our Constitution - the Legislative 

Branch, and 

(c) Our Constitution - c.e Judicial 

Branch . 

(B) Fill in an outline of th^i basic organi- 
zational features of tne three branches 
of the national government and the 
responsibilities cf each. 

(C) Participate in an informal discussion 
centered around the three branches of 
government and the responsibilities of 
each. 



(ABC) Using the Constitution, answer questions 
as to where specific information can be 
found as well as what the Constitution says, 
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OBJECTIVE 20 

Students will contrast the viewpoints of the first two political parties. 
Concepts 

Political parties 
Generalization 

Party organizations and rivalries arose through Issues arising at the outset of the new American 



government • 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



V. 



Tl;e New Republic 

A* Emergence of political parties 



(A) 



Discuss background Information about the 
first tw political parties after a media 
(chalk talk» transparency of other unit) 
presentation by the teacher* 



1, Federalists 

a. Alexander Hamilton 
b* John Adams 
c. Positions 



(3) 



Complete a chart with the following head-* 
ings: 



2 • Democrats — Republicans 

a. Thomas Jefferson 

b. James Madlpon 

c. Posicions 



Party 



Leaders 



Issues 



Views 



3. Election of 1789 

4. Election of 1792 

5. Election of 1796 



(C) 



Divide into two small groups, one 
representing the Federalists and another 
the Republicans. Prepare a case for the 
election of the designated party's 
candidate* 
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OBJECTIVE 21 

The student will identify and explain domestic and foreign problems of the Washington, Adams, 
ard Jefferson administrations. 

Concepts 

The American presidency 

Generalization 

The new government faced many problems; it solved some important ones and set the foundations for 
the new nation. 



CONTENT OUTLINE ACTIVITIES 

B. The early presiderts (A") Make a chart contrasting the clorcestic 

1. President George Washington (1879-96) and diplomatic tensions facin^j the 



a. 


Legislative, executive, and 




country in 1789 with those of the nation 




judicial leaders 




today. 


b. 


Domestic policies 






c. 


Foreign policies 


(B) 


Prepare visuals such as posters, charts. 


Pres 


ident John Adams 




or cartoons depicting Hamilton's fir.arcial 


a. 


Legislative , executive , r,wd 




prograr. and the XYZ Affair. 




judicial leaders 






b. 


Domestic policies 




Vork with others in a sin^ll grouf to 


c . 


Foreign policies 




prepare synposium presentations on pr-jbleirs 


President Thomas Jefferson 




encountered in launching the nev governnept 


a. 


"Revolution of 1800'' 






b. 


Domestic policies 




(Special Interest) Have the students e^act 


c. 


Foreign policies 




the Hanilton-Burr Duel and/or the teaci^er 




(1) Tripolitan War 




shrre information on the Burr Conspir-cy. 



(2) Chesapeake Affair (1807) 

(3) Embargo and Nonintercourse Acts 'j809) 

(4) Macon's Bill No. 2 

d. Principles of Jeffersonlan Derccracy 
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^ OBJECTIVE 22 

Students wiii locate the Louisiana Territory and tell the story of Its purchase. 
Concepts 

Territorial expansion 
Generalization 

The Louisiana Purchase doubled the geographic size of the United States. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



The Louisiana Purchase (1803) 

(1) Talleyrand 

(2) Napoleon 

(3) Toussalnt L'Ouverture 

(4) Levis and Clark 

(5) Livingston and Monroe 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) Shade In the Louisiana Territory on an 
outline ^ap and tell the story of its 
acquisition. Include studies of the 
roles of persons affecting the purchase. 

(B) Read a biographical sketch and/or 
available journal accounts of the Levis 
and Clark erpedltlon. Share these stories 
with other clafs members. 



(C) Indicate the expansion of the nation as 
a result of the Louisiana Purchase on an 
outline map of the United States. port 
on the social, political, and economic 
precursors and consequences of the purchase. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 23 

The student will be able to describe slave insurrections: e.g., these of Gabriel Prosser, Denmark Vesey 

Concepts 

Rebellion 
Ge neralization 

The early slave rebellionr. in American history disprove the notion that slaves were content with the 
"Peculiar Institution" and made no early efforts to rejecc it. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

C. Early Slave Rebellions 

1. Gabriel Prosser 

2. Denmark Vesey 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Prepare an essay on the rebellions of Gabriel 
Prosser and Jenmark Vesey. 

(B) List some factors that show how the Prosser 
and Vesey rebellions were actions of unreadi- 
ness to the institution of slavery. 

(C) Prepare a profile of Gabriel Prosser and of 
Denmark Vesey. Lxplain the actions they 
took to end slavery and why these actions 
did not succeed. 
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OBJECTIVE 24 

The student will describe contributions of John Marshall to the judiciary tradition of the Unired 
States. 

Concepts 

Judiciary y precedent 

Generalization 

Ear7y precedents may have long-range influences on Institutions of government. 



CONTENT OUTLIKE 



D. 



John Marshall and the Supreme Court 
1. Historic cases 
Issues 



3. Rulings 

A. Long-term ramifications 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Participate in a group study of John 

Marshall and his influence on the United 
States judiciary. Assume special re- 
sponsibility for collecting and sharing 
information about the cases studied. 



(B) Participate in the activity described f^r 
Activity A but assume special responsi- 
bility for providing biographical infor- 
mation about John Marshall and his world. 
Consider styles of dress, music, recreation, 
and other culturel sidelights or highlights. 

(C) Participate in the study described for 
Activity A but work with the teacher and 
fellow students to dramatize and role play 
a case on public responses to news accounts 
about one or more. 
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OBJECTIVE 25 

The student will illustrate causes and dramatic features of the War of 1812. 
Concepts 

Nationalism 
Generalization 

The War of 1812, which neither side really won, had important result?, the chief ot which was the 
growth of a spirit ox nationalism. 



COKTENT OUTLINE 



VI. The War of 1812 and Nationalism 



A. President James Madison's Administration 

1. War Hawks 

2. Manifest Dprtiny 

3. Tippecanoe vl811) 

William Henry Har 

4. Hartford Conventior 



>on 



B. The War of 1812 

1. "Old Ironsides" 

2. Battle of Lake Erie 

Oliver Hdzzard Perry 

3. Francis Scott Key (1814) 

4. Battle of New Orleans 



/ ^TIVITIES 

(A) View a filmstrip of the War of 1812; 
identify the main points of the film- 
strip and list them on the chalk board 
for further discussion. 

(B) In small groups prepare a mural illus- 
trating the War of 1812. 

(C) Prepare a bulletin board o jplaying the 
highlights of the War of 1812. Include: 
Old Ironsides; the Battle of New Orleans; 
the burning of Washington, D.C.; Andrew 
Jackson; and other personages affecting 
the War. 
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^ OBJECT I VE 26 



Students will Identify Imp '^tant events and contributions of outstanding personalities 
Era of Good Feelings. 



Concepts 

Natlonallsn 



Generalization 

The rising nationalist Identification and consolidation of the United States paralleled slmlla 
developments In Europe and vas accompanltd by domestic territorial expansion and establishment 
of International recognitions. 



CONTENT OUTLIME 

C. The Era of Good Feelings (1817-1825) 

1. Domestic 

2. International 

a. Monroe Doctr^^ne (1823) 

b. Florida Purchase 

3. Inventions 

a. John Fitch 

b. Ell Whitney 

c. Robert Fultcn 

d. James Watt 

4. Political leadership 

a. Daniel Webster 

b. Henry Clay 

c. John C. Calhoun 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Prepare and deliver celebrated quotations 
from orators In Congress. 

(B) Research and prepare skits on the lives 
of early Aaerlcan Inventors. 

(C) Cooperate with others to prepare a "Who's 
Who*' of outstanding personalltlea of the 
period. Describe chief accomplishments 
as they relate to the events of their era 
and ours. 

(ABC) Analyze and reflect upon the Importance 

of the Monroe Doctrine. Discuss with the 
teacher and classmates main provisions 
and significances. 



(ABC) Have students make a chart comparing the 
first five Presidents' administrations. 
Divide each class lato three or four groups 
to work together filling in the chart. 
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' *OBJECTIVE 27 

The students will explain the organization of the American Colonization Society — "Back to Africa 
Movement." 

Concepts 

Movement, Colonization, Organizers 
Generalization 

The "Back to Africa Movetrent" was initiated in the early 19th century to facilitate the organization 
and development of Monrovia, Liberia as a refuge for former slaves. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

D. American Colonization Society — 
"The Back to Africa Movement" 
(1815-1828) 

1. Paul Cuffee 

2. Monrovia, Liberia 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Prepare an essay on the American Colonization 
Society. 

(B) Read the selected references (see Bibliography) 
and prepare a 1 ict of reasons to explain why 
the American Colonization Society succeeded 
and failed. 

(C) P/epare an essay on the American Colonization 
Society. Include in the essay some statistics, 
profiles of per<5ona] ities involved, and the 
history of Monrovia, Liberia. 
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COMPARE THE PRESIDENTS' ADMINISTRATIONS 



President's Dates Main Events Foreign Domestic Political Election Major 
Admlnlstrat Ion In Office & Documents Affairs Problems Party of Issuer; 

Washington 



Adams 



Jefferson 



Madison 



Monroe 
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VOCABULARY 



alien 

anglican 

arbitration 

armada 

astrolabe 

barter 

bicameral 

blockade 

boycott 

"bread colonies" 

burgess 

cabinet 

cash crop 

caucus 

charter 

checks and balances 
common law 
compact 
confederation 



conquistador 

coureurs de bois 

crusades 

dissenters 

elastic clause 

embargo 

entail 

enumerated goods 
Era of Good Feelings 
excise tax 
ex post facto 
federalism 
funding the debt 
Hessians 

House of Commons 
impeach 
imperialism 
implied powers 
impressment 



inauguration 
indentured servant 

indi ?o 

iiiternal improvements 
-.nterstate 
intrastate 
judicial reviev 
Line of Demarcation 
loyalist 

Manifest T^estiny 

melting poc 

mercantilism 

mercenaries 

minutemen 

monopoly 

nationalism 

naturalization 

naval stores 

neutrality 



nonimpottation agreement 
Norsemen 

Northwest Passage 

"not worth a Continental" 

nullify 

patriot 

patroon 

"pet banks" 

Pilgrims 

preamble 

precedent 

primogeniture 

property qualification 

proprietary colony 

P'lrltans 

quit rents 

radical 

ratify 

renaissance 

republicanism 



"right of deposit" 

royal colony 
"sea dog" 

sectionalism 

sedition 

self-governing colony 

separatists 

specie 

spoils system 

states* rights 

subsistence farming 

suffrage 

tariff 

tidewater 

Tories 

treason 

triangular trade 
tribute 
tyranny 
unicameral 
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veto 

writs of assistance 
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SUGGESTED COMPUTER ACTIVITIES FOR SECTION I 

1. Use a data base to compile information concerning these areas or topics: 

- Major explorers 

- Major personalities of colonial America 

- Types of colonies 

- Ele.ien'rs in the Articles of Confederation and U.S. Constitution 

- lajor events of the Revolutionary War 

- Major events of the War of 1812 

2. Use a word processing package to write a journal as though you were a European exploring the New World. 

3. Use a drawing program to create maps of areas of exploration in the New World. 

4. Use a print shop program to create newspaper headlines announcing major event^ of the pre- and post- 
Revolutionary War periods. 

5. Use a graphing program to create graphs of: 

- Population growth in colonial America 

- National origin cf early colonists 

- Colonial trade (mercantilism) 

- Religious affiliations 

6. Use an authoring program to simulate discussions between Loyalists and Patriots, Federalists and Anti- 
Federalists, and so forth. Use the data base created earlier for information. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
Section II. Conflict" and keunlon 



Overvlev 

The design of this section of the senior high school American history course provides opportunities 
to continue developing appreciation of American diversity and sources of unity. Students are to trace 
patterns of geographic mobility and expansion and to recognize Institutional roots being laid In 
relation to geographic, political, and economic opportunities and constraints of nineteenth century America. 
They are to learn about the political process as studies are made of the nature and Impact of Jacksonlan 
democracy and the agonies of secession, the War Between the States, and Reconstruction. 

Students are to be provided opportunities to sample a wide range of human behaviors and emotions 
involved In the vigorous frontier life including the extremes associated with human slavery and the war- 
ring of immigrant with Indian, colonist with mother country, and brother against brother. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 
Section Two: Conflict and Reunion 



Unit I. Sectionalism Emerges 

A. Population growth ^nd mobility 

B. Industrialization of the North 

1. Inventions 

2. Factory system: Samuel Slater 

3. Urbanization 

C. Territorial expansion to the West 

1. Internal improvements 

2. The American "West" 

a. Atlantic Seaboard to Appalachians 

b. Ohio ^iver Valley, Indiana, Illinois Territories, 
Kentucky, Tennessee , Louisiana 

c. Iowa, Minnesota, Dakotas, Oregon Territories, California 

3. Land policies 

D. Agrarian revolution in the South 

1. Staple crops 

2. Plantation system 

a. Cotton production 

(1) Prior to cotton gin 

(2) After the cotton gin 

b. Implications 

(1) Socially 

(2) Politically 

(3) Economically 

3. Slavery 

E. The election of 1824 

F. The administration of John Quincy Adams 

Unit II. The Jacksonian Era 

A. Andrew Jackson 

1. Background 

2. Election of 1828 

3. The wickson administration 

4. Principles of Jacksonian democracy 

B. Jacksonian era reformism 
1. Suffrage expanded 
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2. Education 

a. Horace Mann 

b. Henry Barnard 

3. Public Institutions 

a. Penal system 

b. For the handicapped 

4. Temp^ a.'ce mO ' anient s 

5. Women's rlgh,-s and roles 

a. Concerns 

b. Goals 

c. Voices 

(1) £mma Wlllard 

(2) Oberlln College 

(3) Francis Wright 

(4) Dorothea Dlx 

d. Seneca Falls Convention 

6. Abolitionist movement 

a. Voices and leaders 

(1) William Lloyd Garrison 

(2) Wendell Phillips 

(3) Sarah Grlmke 

(4) Lucretla Moct 

(5) Sojourner Truth 

(6) Harriet Tubman 

(7) Frederick Douglass 

(8) Levi Coffin 

(9) Samuel Cornish 

(10) John Russwurm 

(11) Elijah P. Love joy 

b. Debate 

(1) Pro-slavery arguments 

(2) Anti-slavery arguments 

(3) Compromise proposals 
C. Sectionalism Intensified 

1. Tariffs of 1828 and 1832 

2. Nullification and compromise of 1833 

3. Nat Turner's Rebellion 

4. Texas Revolution 

a. The Alamo 

b. Sam Houston 

c. Santa Ana 
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5. Westward expansion and sectionalism 

a. Missouri 

b. Texas 

c. Oregon 

d. California 

6. The Mexican War 

a. California 

b. Arizona 

c. New Mexico 
Crisis and compromises 

a. Missouri Compromise (1820) 

b. Election of 1848 

(1) Zachary Taylor 

(2) Free Soil Party 

c. Compromise of 1850 

(1) Henry Clay 

(2) John C. Calhoun 

(3) Daniel Webster 

(4) Stephen A. Douglas 

(5) Will-^am H. Seward 

d. Kansas-Nebraska Act 

(1) "Bleeding Kansas" 

(2) Sumner-Brooks Affair 



Persis^e^lt Issues 


1. 


Tariffs 


2. 


Internal improvements 


3. 


Banks 


4. 


Public domain lands 


5. 


Slavery 


6. 


Popular sovereignty 


7 


States' rights 


8. 


National Sim 



Unit III. Toward Disunion 

A. Public opinion influences 

1. Uncle Tom's Cabin 

2. Dred Scott decision 

3. Lincoln-Douglas debates 

4. John Brown's raid 

B. Election of I860 
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Unit IV. Secession 

A. Lower South secedes 

1. Compromise attempts 

2. Fott Sumter (April 1861) 

3. Three military objectives of the North 

B. Upper South secedes 

C. Three military objectives of the North 

1 . Conquer Richmond 

2. Split Confederacy 

3. Naval Mockade 

D. Comparative war capabilities 

1. Population 

2 . Manufacturing 

3 . Transpor tat ion 

4. Enlistments 

5. Financial resources 

6. Leadership 

7. Morale 

E. Mobilization 

F. War 

^. At sea 

a. Merrimac and the Monitor 

b. Admiral Farragut 

2. a. Fort Henry 

b. Fort Donelson 

c. Shiloh 

d. Mississippi River Valley 

(1) NevT Orleans 

(2) Vicksburg 

3. In the East 

a. Bull Run 

b. Penins :l^r Campaign 

c. Ant ie tarn 

d. Wilderness Campaign 
S' rrender 

Appomattox (April 9, 1865) 

G. Leadership 

1. Political 
a. Union 

(1) Abraham Lincoln 

(2) Andrew Johnson 
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A. 



B. 
C. 
D. 



E. 



F. 
G. 



b. Confederacy 

(1) Jefferson Davis 

(2) Alexander Stephens 

(3) Judah P. Benjamin 
2. Military 

a • Union 



(1) Robert E. Lee 

(2) Tnomas J. "Stonewall" Jackson 

(3) J.E.B. Stuart 



Emancipation Proclamation 

onst ruction 

Plans considered 

1. Lincoln's plan 

2. Wade-Davis Bill (Congressional Plan) 

3. Johnson's plan 
Assassination of Lincoln 
Radical Reconstruction 
Citizenship rights extended 

1. Thirteenth Amendment 

2. Fourteenth Amendment 

3. Fifteenth Amendment 
Aftermaths of war 

1. Reunification 

2, Bitterness and rancor 
Tenant-Farming system (sharecropping) 
The Ulysses S. Grant administration 



b. 



(1) George McClellan 

(2) William T. Sherman 

(3) Ul>sses S. Grant 
Confederacy 
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♦OBJECTIVE 1 



The student will ev^iluate the role played by the Immigrants in the development of the country. 



Concepts 



Immigration, de^sography, frontier 



Generalization 



American history has been characterised by recurrent waves of immigration and westward movements. 
American society is composed of many etnnic groups each with its own identity, constitutions 9 and 
conflicts* 



CONTENT 0UTLIi4E 



ACTIVITIES 



I. 



Sectionalism Emerges 

A. Population growth and mobility 



(A) 



Participate in a panel discossion on the 
contributions of the immigrants. Divide 



into groups and prepare discussions 
centered around some aspects of the 
immigrants* contribution to America* 

(B) View a film, filmstrip, or television 
program about immigration and participate 
in a discussion of the contents* Prepare 
notes to develop a summary and study for 
a short quiz on the facts presented* 

(C) Choose a group of immigrants to investigate. 
Prepare a "history" of the experiences of 
this group in the U.S.A. Include reasons 
for emigration and immigration to the U*S.A., 
places of settlement, reactions of prede- 
cessors in their new locations, and signifi* 
cant contributions for these new settings. 



A - On Level, B - Below Level, C - Ahove Level 
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^OBJECTIVE 2 

The student will identify characteristics and trace developments of the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution ia the early nineteenth century. 

Concepts 

Revolution, continuity, change 

Generalization 

The early nineteenth century was characterized by rapid changes in transportation, industry and agr 
culture that led to different developmental p.-«tterns in the North, South, and West. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



Industrialization of the North 

1. Ti ent Ions 

2. Factory system: Samuel Slater 

3. Urbanization 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) Use the textbook and encyclopedia to 
develop an outline of industrial develop- 
ments in early 19th century America. 
Develop a time line for class display. 

(B) Read a descriptive sketch of the early 
factory system, its settings, and 
effects on the livej of Americans. 

(C) Use avallabx-^ .eferences to do a compara- 
tive study and report on the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe and the United 
States. Share the results with others. 

(Special Interest) Explore the possibility 
of a joint project in history and English 
llt»>rature. Read and do a review on a 
novel or play about the era. 
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OBJECTIVE 3 

The student will locate on an outline map of the United States taajor roads and canals that developed 
as Industry demanded better routes to markets. 

Concepts 

Nationalism 
Generalization 

The early nineteenth century was characterized by geographic expansion, promotion of nationalism, and 
escalation of sectionalist conflicts. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

C. Territorial expansion to the West 

1. Internal improvements 

2. The "American West" 

a. Atlantic Seaboard to Appalachians 

b. Ohio River Valley, Indiana, Illinois 
Territories, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana 

c. Icwa, Min-iesota, Dakotas, Oregon 
Territories, California 

3. Land policies 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Draw and label the principal roads and 
canals on an outline map of the United 
States. 

(B) After discussion and study of maps indi- 
cating the major roads and canals, complete 
a matching exercise using the map. Prepare 
to tell stories relating to the per le who 
built and used those arteries of transport. 

(C) List major roads and canals and state 
reasons for these constructions and methods 
of financing them. On an outline map of 
the United States, draw and label the prin- 
cipal roads and canals. 

(Special Interest) Study and share with 
others the economic aspects of development. 
Include persons, fortunes made, and other 
ramifications. Compare the "infrastructure' 
concept as it has been dealt with by other 
developing nations. 
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OBJECTIVE 4 



The student will show how the invention of the cotton gin helped to make cotton "King" in the 



South 
Concepts 

Sectionalism, interdependence 
Generalization 



arsec'tionfusm!" °' ^"""^^^ difterently and promoted both interdependence 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



D. Agrarian Revolution in the South 

1. Staple crops 

2. Plantation system 

a. Cotton production 

(1) Prior ^o cotton gin 

(2) After the cotcon gin 

b. Implications 

(1) Sociallv 

(2) Pol5tically 
^3) Economicallv 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) Prepare a graph showing cotton production 
in the South, 1791-1860. Make comparisons 
pre- and post-cotton gin production. 

(B) Use a graph of cotton production in the 
South to answer specific questions about 
increases in cotton production after the 
invention of the cotton gin. 

(C) Prepare a graph and maps showing patterns 
of increase in cotton production and nuniber 
of slaves after the invention of the cotton 
gin. Explain the relationships revealed. 
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♦OBJECTIVE 5 



The ^student will write an essay on selected aspects of slave culture of the South during the early 
and middle nineteenth century. 

Concepts 

Slavery 

Generalization 

Inventions and other developments led to the expansion of use of slave labor and cultural orienta- 
tions with long-term consfquer.es. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

3. Slavery 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) 



(B) 
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Participate 1^ a panel discussion on a 
topic selec^ied from a list such as the 
following: Black Civilization in Africa; 
The Slave Trade; Life of a Slave on 
Southern Plantations; and the Southern 
Defense of Slavery. 

Read and /or view a films trip, film or 
television program on slavery, answer 
questions such as the follo\.ing : 

1. Where did slaves come from? 

I. How did the slaves come to America? 

3. Why were more slaves found in the South? 

4. VJhat kind of work did the slaves do on 
the plantations? 

5. How were slaves treated by their owners? 

Prepare a socio-drama on a selected aspect 
of slavery. Consider as topics the African 
backgrounds, life in the "seasoning islands/* 
and life on a southern plantation. 
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OBJECTIVE 6 

The student will tr^^ce developments and Identify characteristics of the sectionalism of the early 
nineteenth century. 

Concepts 

Sectionalism 

Generalization 

Sectionalism developed in the United States as a result of geographic, political, social, and 
economic interest in the North, South, and West. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

E. The election of 1824 

F. The administration of John Quincy Adams 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) Engage in preparatory reading and coopera- 
tive planning of role pla -ing activities 
to dramatize sectionalist issues of the 
1820* s. 

(A) Take special responsibility tor developing 
handouts on the party platforms and candi- 
dates for the role playing activity. 

(3) Take special responsibility for ♦'aveloping 
role cards for a New England fac^oiy owner, 
a Western frontiersman, and so on, for the 
role playing activity. 

(C) Take special responsibility for coordination 
of the role playing activity ard working 
with the teacher in suimarizing. 
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OBJECTIVE 7 

The student will analyze and evaluate the administration of Andrew Jackson. 



Concepts 

Frontier, nationalism, sectionalism, Jacksonian democracy 
Generalization 

Westward movement and the geographical frontiers characterized and shaped nationalism, sectionalism, 
anJ the emerging cultural values of the Jacksonian era. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

II. The Jacksonian Era 
A. Andrew Jackson 

1. Background 

2. Election of 1828 

3. The Jackson administration 

4. Principles of Jacksonian domocracy 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Plan and stage a mock campaign rally 
featuring the campaigns of Adams and 
Jackson. 

(AC) Write a comparative essay contrasting the 
political revolution of 1200 wich that of 
1828. 

(B) Prepare articles for newspapers on the 
follov^ing issues: 

(a) Jackson's bank veto, 

(b) the nullification controversy, and 

(c) the tariff issue. 

(C) Participate in an informal discussion 
centered around the following statsments: 

(a) On the most important issues of his 
time, Jackson spoke for the people* 

(b) Jefferson formulated the ideals of 
democracy and Jackson developed the 
practice. 
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^OBJECTIVE 8 

The student will Identify reform movements and reformers of the 1820-1860 era. 
Concepts 



Reform, continuity, change 
Generalization 

PhyF-'cal, Intellectual, and social conditions have led to Improvements In our society. 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) Research a selected reform movement such 
as Abolition, Te^nperance, Women's Rights, 
U*'oplan communities or treatment of the 
criminal and Insane. Contribute a written 
report and suitable aids for class presen- 
tation, ihe chairperson of the committee 
will report orally the results of the study 
to the class. 

(B) View a fllmst.rip or read selected passages 
and complete a chart on reform movements 
during the period 1820-1860. Include list 
of reforms, goals, and leaders. 

(C) Participate In small group assigned to 
study a reform movement of 1820-1860. 
The group is to plan, r^.search, develop, 
and deliver a class pi tatlon. Consider 
a panel, symposium, chaiK talk, soclo- 
drama or other formats and prepare audio- 
visuals to help make such presentations 
Interesting and Informative. 



CO^TENT OUTLINE 

B. Jacksonlan ero reformism 

1. Suffrage expanded 

2. Education 

a. Horace Mann 

b. Henry Barnard 

3. Public institutions 

a. Penal system 

b. Handicapped 

4. Temperance movements 
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^OBJECTIVE 9 



The student will compare the Women's Rights moveir-int of the 1800's with that of today. 
Concepts 

Reform, suffrage, human rights, citizen 
Generalization 

Clarification of who is included unaer the constitutional guarantee of rights has been a 
persistent theme and recurrent issue ii American history. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



5. Women's rights and roles 

a. Concerns 

b. Goals 

c. Voices 

(1) Emma Willard 

(2) Oberlin College 
f3) Francis Wright 
(4) Dorothea Dix 



d. 



Seneca Falls Convention 
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(A) Write a documented paper comparing the 
Women's Rights movement of the 1800 's 
\^th the Women's Liberation movement of 
today. Include maps, tables, and graphs 
to depict an''! support the Ideas developed. 

(B) View a film or filmstrip that contains 
enough information to make comparisons 
of the early Women's Ri'ghts movements of 
the second and fourth quarters of the 
twentieth century. List rights women 
sought in the two eras. Compare the lists. 

(C) State issues involved in the two eras of 
pressure for increased women's rights and 
develop a study of the propositions that 
the goals have been achieved or the con- 
trasting view that there has been regres- 
sion in a number of major respects. 

(ABC) View the filmstrip series "What Is History?" 
which deals with historiography and uses 
examples of documentation to correct views 
of suffragettes in historv. 

1 5i) 
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*OBJECTIVE 10 

The student will summarize main arguments for the abolition of slavery. 
Concepts 

Abolition 
Generalization 

Abolitionists engaged in Intellectual debate, moral suasion, and overt actions to oppose, curtail, 
and end the institution of slavery. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



Abolitionist movement 

a. Voices and leaders 

(1) William Lloyd Garrison 

(2) Wendell Phillips 

(3) Sarah Grimke 

(4) Lucretia Motr 

(5) Sojourner Truth 

(6) Harriet Tubman 

(7) Frederick Douglass 

(8) Levi Coffin 

(9) Samuel Cornish 

(10) John B. Russwurm 

(11) Elijah Love joy 

b. Debate 

(1) Pro-slavery arguments 

(2) Anti-slavery arguments 

(3) Compromise proposals 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) 



(B) 



Role play a newspaper report assigned to 
cover an Abolitionist society meeting. 
Write a newspaper article including a sum- 
mary of arguments given for abolishing 
slavery in the United States. 

View a film or filmstrip about the 
Abolition movenent and list at least five 
of the reasons ^iven for the ^>^o]ition of 
slavery. 



(C) Role play the forming cf an Abolitionist 
sociftty. Give the society an appropriate 
name. Write a set of bylaws, including 
definite membership criteria and the 
purpose of the society. Plan and conduct 
a meeting of the society. Include a program 
such as presentations by guest speakers. 
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OBJECTIVE 11 

The student will be able to define nullification and explain the nullification controversy. 
Concepts 

Conflicts, compromise, sectic.ialism 
Generalization 

Sectionalism developed in the United States as a resulc of geographic, political, social, and 
economic interest of the North, South, and West. Some of the conflicts of interest were 
resolved by compromise; others evoked increasingly hard line stances leading to nullification, 
secession, and war. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

C. Sectionalism intensified 

1. Tariffs of 1828 and 1832 

2. Nullification and compromise of 1833 

3. Nat Turner's Rebellion 

4. Texas Revolution 

a. The Alamo 

b. Sam Houston 

c . Santa Anna 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Define nullification and then outline the 
basic tenets of the Scith Carolina Exposi- 
tion and Protest (Nullification Theory). 
Compare this with the Kentucky and Virginia 
Revolutions. Explain the significance of 
the nullification theory in relation to 
possible secession. 

(B) Look up the definitions of the terms 
"null and void," "nullify," "nullification" 
and write them in a notebook. Participate 
in a discussion and contribute examples to 
help explain the meanings of the terms. 
Review the idea (theory) of states' rights 
and summarize major features in a notebook. 
Find statements of provisions of the South 
Carolina Exposition and record those in a 
notebook. In your own words write a brief 
explanation of nullification. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(C) Investigate and report on the nulli- 
fication controversy. Consider the 
following: Kentucky and Virginia 
Resc^utions, Opposition to the War of 
1812, South Carolina Exposition and 
Protest, the Webster-Hayne Debate, 
Jefferson Day Dinner, Maysville Road 
Veto, South Carolina Ordinance of 
Nullification, Force Bill, and Compro- 
mise of 1833. 

(ABC) . mplete an open book assignment on the 
Vestward Expansion period and upon com- 
pletion of work allow students to read 
answers aloud and discuss alternatives. 
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^OBJECTIVF 12 



The student will narrate the story of territorial growth of the United States and trace on a 
map important developments of the West prior to the Civil War. 

Concepts 

Sectionalism 

Gereralizdt icn 

The Twiced States realized its dream of "Manifest Destiny" by reaching the Pacific. 



CONTENT OUTLi:,£ 



ACTIVITIES 



Westward expansion and sectionalism 

a. Missouri 

b. Texas 

c . Oregon 

d. California 
The Mexican War 

a. California 

b. Arizona 

c . Xew Mexico 



(A) Complete a map exercise Illustrating the 
teriltorlal growth of the United States 
Mark off the territorial acquisitions, 
designate the date of each acquisition, 
anl orally describe hov each was 
acquired. 

(B) Complete a map exercise illustrating the 
territorial growth of the United States. 
Identify the territorial acquisitions and 
designate the date of each acquisicion. 



(C) Show on an outline map tht shifting 

frontiers of the United States from 17^^3 
to '850. In paragraph form describe and 
explain how the United States used con- 
quest, purchase, discovery, and compromise 
in rounding out its continental borders. 
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(Special Interest) Stvdents will prepare 
"I Am" reports on personalities of this 
period. Each will wear a head dress to 
depict Ills or her character. Suggestions 
might be: 

Santa Anna» a survivor of the Alamo, one of 
Joseph Smith's wives, the squaw of a Mountain 
Man, and so forth. 
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OBJECTIVE 13 



The student will identify the provisions of the Missouri Compromise, the Compromise of 1850, and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

Concepts 

Cotnpromii^e , sectionalism, nationalism 
Generalization 

Nationalist gosls and compromises prevented sectionalism from erupting into war from the 1820's 
through the 1850' s. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



b. Election of 1848 

^1) Zachary Taylor 
(2} Free Soil Party 



a. Missouri Compromise (1820) 



Crisis and Compromises 



(A) Complete charts on the Missouri Compromise, 
the Compromise of 1850, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act showing the problems, how the 
compromises proposed to resolve the problems, 
and the section of the country benefited. 



c. Com\ "omise of 1850 

(1) Henry Clay 

(2) John C. Calhovn 

(3) Daniel Webster 

(4) Stephen A. Douglas 

(5) William H. Seward 



(B) Outline the provisions of the Missouri 

Compromise of 1820, the Compromise of 1850, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and tell the 
stories of the three events. 



d. Kansas-Nebraska Act 



(1) "Bleeding Kansas*' 

(2) Suipner-Brooks Affair 



(C) Secura copies and analyze documents 

embodying the provisions of the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820, the Compromise of 1850, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act. Prepare maps 
of the United States showing effects of the 
Missouri Compromise, the Compromise of 1850, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act . 
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*OBJECTIVE 14 



The student will recognize economic, political, and social Issues that se;.arated the nation. 
Concepts 

Sectionalism 
Generalization 

Sectionalism developed in the United States as a result of divergent geographic, political, social, 
and economic interests in the North, South and West. Some of the conflicts of interest were 
resolved by negotiation and compromise; others evoke" Increasingly hard line stances leading to 
secession and war. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACilVITIES 



Persistent Issues 

1. Tariffs 

2. Internal improvements 
3< Banks 

4. Public domain lanes 

5. Slavery 

6. Popular sovereignty 

7. States' rip 

8. Nationali- 



(A) Complete a chart showing the position 
taken by each section of the country on 
controversial issues including tariff, 
internal impro/ements , the bank, free 
land, admission of Missouri, annexation 

of Texas, slavery, and popular sovereignty. 

(B) With the aid of the teacher, construct a 
table involving the persistent issues and 
dominant position of the various sections 
of the country. 



(C) Plan a mock Congressional debate on selected 
issues among sectir s of the country^ Either 
represent the vie\ as active partisans or 
act as members of Congress. After careful 
research on the issues and allocation of 
roles, debate the issues and take careful 
notes so all participants may intelligertly 
review pros and cons and evaluate each issue. 
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OBJECTIVE 15 

The student will construct a chart of selected features of the election of 1860. 

Concepts 

Cortlnulty, change, conflict 
Generalization 

The presidential election of 1860 served as a catalyst for action. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

III. Toward Disunion 

A. Public opinion Influences 

1. Uncle Tom's Cabin 

2. Drti Scott decision 

3. Lincoln-Douglas dr' 
A. John Brown's rai"! 



-as 



B. Election of 1860 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Analyze written materials recommended by 
the teacher and construct a chart using 
the following categories: (1) Candidate, 

(2) Party, (3) Electoral Vote, (4) Popular 
Vote, and (5) Percent of Popular Vote. 

(B) Analyze written materials recommended by 
the teacher and construct a chart on the 
election of 1360. Include the following 
categories: (1) Party, (2) Candidate, 
and (3) Electoral Vote. 

kC) Construct a documented chart on the elec- 
tion of 1860. Include the following 
categories: (1^ Party, (2) Candidates, 

(3) Issues, and ('^ Election Results* 

(Special Interest) This period lends It- 
self to the first person or "I Am" reports. 
One student could be the vife of Dred Scott, 
another student, a son of John Brown- and 
so forth. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 16 

The student will show on an outline map of the U.S. the geographical alignments of various political 
units on the issue of Secession. 

Concepts 

Secession 

Generalization 

Political issues are sometimes influenced by geographic factors. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



IV. Secession 



A. 



B. 
C. 



Lower South secedes 

1. Compromise attempts 

2. Fort Sumter (April 1861) 
Upper South secedes 

Three military objectives of the North 

1. Conquer Richmond 

2. Split Confederacy 

3. Naval blockade 



(A) Follow these directions in filling out an 
outline map: 

1. Label each i:tate outlined on the map. 

2, In contrasting colors shade the state 
seceding from the Union before the 
fall of Fort Sumter, shade the states 
secediu^-? from the Union after the fall 
of Fort Sumter, shade the stnr^s re- 
maining in the Union, and shade the 
border states adhering to the Union. 

(B) Use a key and contrasting colors to fill 
out an outline map of the UniCe-^ States in 
1861 showing the states thnt choose to re- 
main with the Union, the border states not 
seceding from the Union, and the Confederate 
states or the states seceding from the 
Union. 



(Continued on next pagt) 
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Use graphics and contrasting color schemes 
to fill out an outline map of the United 
States In 1861 showing the Union states, 
the Confederate States, the Territories 
which remained In the Union, the two 
Territories adhering to the Confederacy, 
and the border states. Write In the names 
of the states and make a legend for the map. 
Place It In the lower left-hand corner of 
the page. 
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* OBJECTIVE 17 

The studer - 11 identify and compare advantages of the North and South at the beginning of the 
War Betwe rl.c States. 

Concepts 

War 

Generalization 

A wide variety of material and nonmate^ial conditions affect the fortunes of war. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



D« ^comparative war capabilities 

1. Population 

2. Manufacturing 

3. Transportation 

4. Enlistments 

5. Financial resources 

6. Leadership 

7. Morale 
E, Mobilization 



(A) Compare the Northern and Southern states 
at the beginning of the War by completing 
a chart. Consider including: Population, 
Number of States , Enlistments , Manufac- 
turing, Transportation Facilities, Naval 
Power, Trai*.:d Officers, Financial Re- 
sources, Reasons for Fighting, War Aims, 
Military Strategy, and Goverranert:. 

(B) Complete a chart comparing the Noith and 
South at the beginning of the War. Identify 
the sources used. Consider comparisons of: 
Number oi States, Population, Manufacturing, 
Transportation Facilities, Financial Status, 
Aims of War, Military Strategy, and Govern- 
ment . 



(C) Construct bar graphs showing comparative 

strengths c the North and South in the War. 
Use a key to differentiate between North and 
South on bar graphs. Compare and document 
sources of information on the following: 
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Area, Population, Wealth Produced, Farms 
Value of Far^xand, Value of Livestock, 
Factories, Industrial Workers, Rail Mile 
age, and Mere' ant Marine, 
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^ •OBJECTIVE 18 

The student will identify selected locations and political and military events of the War Between 
the States. 

Concepts 

War 

G eneralization 

The War Betwei:n the Statec was geographically widespread and destructive to men and resources. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



War 
1. 



3. 



At 
a. 
b. 



sea 



Merrimac and the Monitor 



Admiral Farragut 
In the West 

a. Fort Henry 

b. Fort Donelson 

c. Shiloh 

d. Mississippi River Valley 

(1) Vicksburg 

(2) New Orleans 

e. Sherman's March 
In the East 



a. Bull Run 

b. Peninsular Campaign 

c. Anti.etam 

d. Wilderness Campaign 
4. Surrender 

Appomattox (April 9, 1865) 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Narrate with reference to a map the major 
land and sea strategies of the Union and 
the Confederacy. Using symbols, locate 
and print in the names of the military 
actions that helped to fulfill the major 
aims of the Union military strategy and 
those that fostered the aims of the 
Confederacy. 

(B) Read about and prepare to tell the scories 
of selected battles and sites of the War 
Between the States. i«.e following should 
02 located on maps: Mississippi River, 
Vicksburg, New Orlf ms, Tennessee River, 
Gettysburg, Bull Ran, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Sivannah, and Charleston. 



(C) Analyze accounts and chart selected 

campaigns and battles of the War using 
categories such as the following: Dates, 
Battles, Generals, Goals, and Outcomes. 
Prepare to use a map and narrative to 
accompany th-? chart . 
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^ OBJECTIVE 19 

The student will Identify personages Inv Ived In the War Between the States. 
Concepts 

I,eadership 
Generalisation 

The leadership of certain individuals has had a profound influence on the course of history. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

G. Leadership 

1. Political 

a. Union 

(1) Abraham Lincoln 

(2) Andrew Johnson 

b. Confederacy 

fl) Jefferson Davis 

(2) Alexander ''tephens 

(3) Jrdah P. Benjamin 

2. Military 

a. Union 

(1) George McClellan 

(2) William T. Sherman 

(3) Ulysses S. Grant 

b. Confederacy 

(1) Robert E. Lee 

(2) Thomas J. "Stonewall" Jackson 

(3) J.E.B. Stuart 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Vrite capsule biographies of selected 

Northern and Southern I'^^oers in the War. 
Include Abraham Lincoln, efferson Davis 
and others selected in consultation with 
the instructor. Review a scholarly 
evaluation of the roles played by those 
selected. 



(B) Prepare booklets in cooperation with others 
assigned to small cask groups. Identify 
outstanding leaders in the War. Locate 
pictures or have an artistic student sketch 
the leaders. Notebooks should include 
short paragraphs describing each selected 
person's role in the War. Consider for 
Inclusion: Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Robert E. Lee, "Stonewall" 
Jackson, J.E.B. Stuart, Willian Sherman, 
and George B. McClellan. 

(Contlnaed or next page) 
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(C) Write comparative analyses of the lives 
of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson DaviS, 
political leaders, and Ulysses S. Grart 
and Robert E. Lee, military leader; or 
the North and South. Include brief 
summaries of backgrounds but emphasize 
the respective roles related to the War 
Between the States. 
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*OBJECTIVE 20 



The stuoent will discuss Lincoln's rationale for the "Emancipation Proclamation." 
Concepts 

Freedom 
Generalization 

The Emancipation Proclamation set the tone for the awarding of freedom to sl^^ves and the 
fundamental thought contained in the thirteenth Amendment. 



CONTENT OUrLINE 

H. Emancipation Proclaination 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Read the Emancipation Proclamation and 
prepare axi essay discussing its meaning. 

(P) Read the Emancipation Proclamation and 
discuss its meaning. 

(C) Read the Emancipation Proclamation and 
prepare an essay discussing its meaning. 
Include the reasons for Lincoln's actions, 
why the issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation was more a sjonbolic ges- 
ture in 1863 than an action that could 
be enforced. 
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* OBJECTIVE 21 

The student will coinpa4.d alternative Reconstruction plans. 
Concepts 

Reconstruction 
Generalization 

Presidents Lincoln and Johnson offered plans for Reconstruction aimed at the restoration of the 
Union wh^le Congress advocated punitive measures. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



V. 



Reconstruction 



A. 



C. 



Plans considered 

1. Lincoln's plan 

2. Wade -Davis Bill (Congressional Plan) 

3. Johnson's Plan 
Assassination of Lincoln 
Radical Reconstruction 



(A) An<Jly2e at least two suitable references 
which explain the plans for reconstruction 
and show the results of the analvses in 
the form of a chart. Include the topic 
outline on the following categories: 

(1) Lincoln^s Plan, (2) Johnson's Plan, 
and (3) the Congressional Plan. 

(B) Participate in an identification exercise 
such as the following one which requires 
comparisons of the Presidential and 
Congressional plans for Reconstruction. 



In the blank to the left of each 
statement write P for Presidential 
plan or C for Congression plan. 



Ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment 



The creation of five military 
districts 
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(Continued on next page) 
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Ten percent of voters take oath 

of allegiance 

Ratification of the Fourteenth 

Amendment 

Southern states could write new 

constitutions guaranteeing freed- 
men the right to vote 

High ranking Confederate civil and 

military leaders deprived of the 
right to vote 

Freedmen given the rJght to vote 

(C) Write a bibliographic essay comparing 

Lincoln's, Johnson's, and the Congressional 
plans for reconstruction. In consultation 
with the teacher expand the comparison to 
other post-war Reconstructions (such as the 
policies of imperial Rome, ^he post-World 
War I punitive i-iode, and the post-World 
War II Marshall Plar), Formulate generali- 
zations for further testing against histor- 
ical details. 
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★OBJECTIVE 22 

The student will Identify provisions of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. 

Concepts 

Suffrage, civil liberties 
Generalization 

As a result of the War Between the States three Constitutional Amendments were passed. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



D. Citizenship rights extended 

1. Thirteenth Amendment 

2. Fourteenth Amendment 

3. Fifteenth Amendment 



(A) Write an essay on the provisions, circum- 
stances, and political reasons Involved 
In passage of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution. 

(B) Participate In reading and then match 
statements concerning provisions of 

the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. 



(C) Analyze copies of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution 
In order to list the major provisions. 
Share this with the class In discussion 
sessions. 
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OBJECTIVE 23 

The student will demonstrate empathy based upon accounts of how many Americans felt about Radical 
Reconstruction, 

Concepts 

Reconstruction 

Generalization 

The task of reconstruction follows every war, and the way it is handled has long-term consequences. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



E. Aftermaths of War 

1. Reunification 

2. Bitterness and .ancor 



(A) Prepare "man on the street" interviews 

about Reconstruction views of people t role 
playing varied social positions involving 
different sections of the country. Consider 
including roles such as: ex-Confederate 
soldier, radical republic mt scalawag, 
carpetbagger, freedman, former plantation 
owner, northern factory worker, and ex- 
Union soldier. 



(B) Keep a diary such as may have been kept by 
an ex-Confederate soldier, a scalawag, a 
carpetbaggei , a freedman, or a former 
plantation owner. Reflect experiences 
by showing how these people may have felt 
about Reconstruction. 
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(C) Prepare a panel discussion composed of 
persons who nave studied and prepared to 
role play a black leader, a radical Repub- 
lican, a member of the Ku Klux Klan, a 
white plantation owner, officers, and en- 
listed soldiers. In consultation with the 
teacher, select points to be included and 
references to use in preparation. 
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*OBJECTIVE 24 

The students will be able to explain the tenant-farming system which arose In the South after 
the Civil War. 

Concepts 

Sharecropplng, Tenant-farming 

Generalization 

After the Civil War, the tenant-farming (sharecropplng) system dominated Southern agriculture 
on large- and medium-size farms. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

F. Tenant-Farming System (sharecropplng) 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Prepare a narrative on the tenant-farming 
systems. 

(B) Prepare a list of provisions of the tenant- 
farming system. 

(C) Prepare a narrative on the tenant-farming 
system. Use the novel, Jubilee , to illus- 
trate your narrative. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 25 

The student will describe characteristics of corruption and of reforms cited by historians of the 
postwar years. 

C oncepts 

Reconstruction, recovery 

Generalization 

Postwar years brought corruption and subsequent reforips in government. 



CONTENT OUTTJNE 



G. '^he Ulysses S. Grant admipstraticn 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Use appropriate references to clarify the 
meanings of terms such as: corruption, 
scandal, civil service, reform, and lobbies. 
Participate in a discussion of post-Civil 
War corruption and reasons historians and 
political scientists have found to be 
associated with corruption in government. 
Narrate specific scandals associated with 
the Tweed Ring, the Whiskey Ring, and the 
Salary Grab. Compare recurrent instances 
of dishonorable actions of public officials 
and methods of reform, such as Civil Service, 
designed to eliminate corruption. 

(E) Prepare a newspaper headline dealing with 
selected instances of corruption and/or 
reforms of 1865-1900. Consider the follow- 
ing topics for headlines: 



(Cont-fnued on next page) 
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Scandals of Grant's Administration, Civil 
Service ReformSi the Congressional Lavs 
of the 1880*8 and 1890*8, and First 
Bll lion-Dollar Congress. 

Participate In a group assigned as presl*- 
dentlal administration to study Instances 
Identified as graft, corruption, and 
reform* Include such administrations as: 
Rutherford B* Hayes; Ulysses S. Grant; 
James Garfield and Chester Arthur; Grover 
Cleveland; and Beniamln Harrison. Compare 
these examples with Instances from other 
times and places. Seek to identify 
slmilarltie&, differences, and types of 
reform measures. 

(Special Interest) Make a comparative study 
of corruption in government: the late 1800*8 
with the middle 1900*8. 

(Special Interest) Study and share informa- 
tion concerning the presidents. Discuss 
the personal aspects, make cooiparAsons, 
place presidents into categories as to 
strong, average, and weak, etc. 
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default 

par Lner<?hlp 

collective bargaining 

strike 

picket line 

urban 

"King Cotton" 

staple crop 

subsistence fanner 

county 

yeoman 

overseer 

tenant farmer 

cotton gin 

presidio 

pueblo 

vij la 

adobe 

"Manifest Destiny" 



VOCABULARY 
"Forty-niners" 
reformer 

capital punishment 

prohibition 

normal school 

academy 

abolition 

emancipation 

nullification 

"popular sovereignty" 

"Bleeding Kansas" 

"Boys in Blue" 

"Boys in Gray" 

Confederate 

Union 

tariff 

amnesty 

misdemeanor 

Tenure of Office 
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carpetbaggers 

scalawags 

Civil Service 

tiust 

poll tax 

Solid South 

Ku Klux Klan 

felony 

New South 

depression 

Reconstruction 

malice 

literacy 

bloc 

subsidy 

bounty jumper 

Greenbacks 

homestead 

"Copperheads" 
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indemnity 

mission 

capital 

women's rights 

temperance 

clipper ship 

sectionalism 

industrialization 

agrarian 

plantation 

tidewater 

compromise 

secede 

Freeport Doctrine 

slave 

rural 

immigrant 

annexation 

States' Rights theory 



free state 
slave state 
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SUGGESTED COMPbiER ACTIVITIES FOR JECTION II 

1. Extend the Initial data base or create a new base for information about: 

- Chronology of majcr socio-cultural, political, and economic '•^^ents of the pre- and post-Civil War 
period 

- Free and slave states 

- Presidents, parties, and platforms 

- Leaders and events of the Civil War 

2. Use a word processi^s package to create simulated autobiographies of major figures of the period. 

3. Use a cartoon package to create caricatures of Civil War personalities. 

4. Us. a word processing package to create a series of newspaper editorials reflecting various points 
of view on the issues which caused the Civil War. 

5. Use a print shop program to create slogans representing pro- and anti-slavery positions. 

6. Use the commercial simulrtions about Lincoln's decisions during the Civil War. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
Section III. Emergence of Modern America 

Overview 

Students are to trace the emergence of the United States from the Arraageudon of the War Between 
the States into an era of enterprise and economic properity on an unprecedented scale. Demographic 
shifts, political coalitions, and class conflicts are to be viewed as they relate with new institutions 
including big business, big labor, and big government. Examples of ingenuity and inventiveness in many 
spheres of life provide opportunities for students to become intrigued with questions about conditions 
that contribute to increasingly creative, productive, just, and humane societies. As chronological 
chcins of events are tracpd, both continuities and changes may be used to illuminate such possibilities. 

The course Jesign includes historic examples of militarism, nationalism and imperialism, and 
activities to encourage reflection upon domestic and international consequences of such policies and 
programs. The activities of this section are int-^nded to make globes and informa<-ion about current 
events take on new depth and meaning. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



Section Three; Emergence of Modern Am:rica 



Unit I. Expansion In the American West 

A. Miners In the western mountains 

B. Indians on the Great Plains 

1. Tribes 

2. Characteristics 

3. Conflicts of Interest 

4. Role of the U. S. Government - Bureau of Indian Affairs 

C. Cattlemen on the Great Plains 

1. Range land 

2. Geographic locations 

3 . Transporat ion 

4. Markets 

5. Cowboys 

a. British cattlemen and the American West 

b. Black cowboys 

c. Indians 

d. Culture of the ranch 

6. Decline of the cattle Industry 

a. Overproduction 

b. Weather 

c. Land policies 

(1 ) Homesteadlng 
,2) Sheepherders 

^5) Farmers 
(4) Barbed wire 

D. Farmers on the Great Plains 

1. Homestead Act (1862) 

2. Morrill Act (1862) 

3. Frontier hardships 

a. Water access 

b. Weather 

c. Transportation 

d. Range wars 
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Unit II. Gro%^i!h of American Bus1rl^ss and Industry 

A. Improvements '^n coiumunlcatlons and transportcntlon 
1 • Communication 

a. Telegraph 

b. Telephone 

c. Typewriter 

d. Mall delivery systems 
2. Transportation 

a. Railroad 

b. Steam&iilp 
c • Roads 

B. Growth of commerce and Industry 

1. Railroads 

a. Cornelius Vanderbllt 

b. James J. Hill 

2. Oil 

John D. Rockefeller 

3. Steel 

Andrew Carnegie 

4. Finance 

J. Plerpont Morgan 

5. Inventors 

a. Carrett Morgan 

b. Granville T. Woods 

c. Jan E. Matzellger 

d. Elijah Mr ^oy 

e. John P. Parker 

C. Republican presidents 

1. Rutherford B. Hayes (1877-81) 

2. James A. Garfield (1881) 

3. Chester A. Arthur (1881-85) 

D. Formation of corporations and business combinations 

1 . Types 

a. Sole proprietorship 

b. Partnership 

c. Corporation 

2. Advantages and disadvantages 
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Corporate combinations 

a. Cartel 

b. Trust 

c. Pool 

d. Holding company 

e. Interlocking directorates 
E. Progressive era curbs 

1. Regulation of the power of big business 

a. Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

b. Clayton Anti-Trust Act (1914) 

Unit III. Development of Labor Movement 

A. Labor conditions in industrial America 

1. Unsafe conditions 

2. Lack of sanitatl'^n 

3. Long hours 

4. Lack of welfare provisions 

5. Low wages 

6. Few options 

B. T^oinnation of labor unions 

1. Knights of Labor 

2. American Feceration of Labor 

3. Congress of Industrial Organizations 

C. Progressive reform aids the laborer 

1. Employers' Liability Act (1908) 

2. Children's Bureau 

Unit IV. Organization of the Farmers 

A. Farmers' problems in industrial America 

1. Problems 

a. High prices of manufactured goods 

b. Declining farm prices 

c. High transportation costs 

d. High interest rates 

e. High storage costs 

2. Causes 

a. Governmept policies and practices 

b. Business profits and practices 

B. Emergence of fanners' Influence on government 

1. Farmers' Alliance 

2. Grange 

3. Social, political, and economic endeavors 
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4. Farmers' monetary policy 

a. Banking 

b. Monetary policy 

c. Taxation 

5. Government legislation 

C. The Populist Party 

1. Political influence 

2. Social influence 

3 • Economic inf luences 

D. Progressive reform aids the farmer 

1. Smith-Lever Act (1914) 

2. Federal Farm Loan Act (1916) 

3. Smith-Hughes Act (1917) 

Unit V. The "New South" 

A. Political 

1. Solid South 

2. Many parties 

B. Social 

1. Race relations 

2. Public education 

3. Urban growth 

C. Economic 

1. Agricultural diversity 

2. Primary industries 

a. Gas and oil 

b . Timber 

c. Fioh and wildlife 

Unit VI. The Progressive Movement 

A. Political leaders 

1. Theodore Roosevelt 

2. Robert LaFollette 

3. Charles Evans Hughes 

4. Woodrow Wilson 

B. Muckrakers 

1 . Frank Norris 

2. Upton Sinclai • 

3. Lincoln Steffens 

4. Ida Taroell 

5. Jacob Rils 

6. Jack London 
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Reform legislation 

1. Australian ballot 

2. Direct primary 

3. Initiative, referendum, -"^nd recall 

A. Seventeenth and Nineteenth Amendments 
5. Municipal reform 
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OBJECTIVE 1 

IJlirlrindL':"^.!''" "--erles were found on territories 

Concepts 

Conflict, natural resources 
Generalization 



The lure of wealth led to conflicts bjtween miners and Indians In the west 



ern mountains. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



I. 



Expansion in the .\merican West 

A. Miners in the western mountains 



(A) 



(B) 



(C) 



Identify on an outline map three areas in 
which gold or silver discoveries led to 
conflict with the Indians. Refer to 
appropriate sources of information and 
properly reference the sources used. 

Identify on a map states where gold or 
silver discoveries led to conflict with 
the Indians. Narrate the story of the 
events involved in each area. 

Locata and name three areas in which gold 
or silver discoveries led to conflict with 
the Indians. With the help of the instruc- 
tor prepare and present for the class 
information about the ways we have come to 
know o^ the events involved. Provide a 
list of kinds of references historians use 
and at least one explanation of why con- 
flicts occurred at the place identified 
on the maps. 



A - On Level, B - Below Level, C - Above Level 
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^OBJECTIVE 2 



The student will explain hov the revolver, the railroads, and the de..truction of the buffalo ended 
the Indians' way of life in America. 

Concepts 

Change, conflict 

Generalization 

Revolvers, railmads, and the destruction of the buffalo ended the Indians' way of life in America. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Indians on the Great Plains 

1. Tribes 

2 . Character^ sties 

3. Conflicts of interest 



(A) Use appropriate references to identify 
factors in a "way of life" and write a 
paragraph explaining how the revolver, 
railroads, and destruction of the buffalo 
affected aspects of the Indians' way of 
life in America. 



(B) 



(C) 



Read or view ar.d tell stories of the Old 
West involving the railroads, revolver, 
and/or buffalo. Discuss ways the life 
styles of Indians were affe ced. 

Write a paragraph to explain ways the 
Indians' way of life in America was 
affected by the revolver, the railroads, and 
the destruction of the buffalo. Develop for 
class display a time line showing sequences 
in the causal chains of events affecting 
the Plains Indians. 
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OBJECTIVE 3 

The student will list four changes In federal regulations, 1887-1960, which affected the Indians. 



Concepts 

Change , "Americanization" 
Generalization 

Federal legislation attempted to Americanize the Indians. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Role of the United States Government - 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 



(A) Keep a log of western movies or programs 
watched for a period of time set In 
consultation with the teacher. Record the 
program title, date, and general subject 
and fill In a checklist of Items such as 
the following: 



1. Time represented In the story, 

2. Place (s) , 

3. Observations that would Indicate 
Americanizing Influences that might 
be attributed to the .ederal regula- 
tions being studied, and 

4. Observations that seem to misrepresent 
historical possibilities. 

(B) Identify government agencies in the state 
that are concerned with Indian affairs. 
Work with the instructor to arrange for a 
speaker on the influences of federal regu- 
lation on American Indians. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(C) Develop a ti\i ^ line rnd maps depicting 
changes attributable to federal regula- 
tions of 18P7-1960. Work with other 
class membe. and the Instructor to try 
to locate ' .nes, dates* and places perti- 
nent to the /lewing logs and class dis- 
cussions of historical Information. 
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OBJECTIVE 4 



The student will describe chaidcterlstlcs of the long drives. 



Concepts 



Ranching > f ront ier 



Generalization 



Long drives and the open ranges combined to make cattle ranching profitable on the Great Plains. 
Tnese factors facilitated urban and industrial development and grew in response to the needs of 
urban and industrial populations. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



C. 



Cattlemen on the Great Plains 

1. Range land 

2. Geographic locations 

3. Transportation 

4. Markets 



(A) 



Analyze accounts of Icng drives and deriv; 

a list of common characteristics of the 

long drives. Locate the places and flow 
patterns on a map. 



(B) Make a collection of pictures representing 
cattle drives and ranching during the period 
from the Civil War to the 1920' s. Analyze 
these and outline characteristics depicted. 

(C) Consult references recommended by the 
instructor and librarian to locate: 

(1) statistical evidence of the profit- 
ability of ranching at various times 
including 1870' s to 1920's, and (2) loca- 
tions and dates of the long drives and open 
range. Work with the small group; plan 
and share the results with the class. 
Consider developing a set of transparencies 
and accompanying script, a bulletin board 
with graphs and charts, or other multi-media 
presentation formats. 
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OBJECTIVE 5 



The student will describe open range cattle ranching. 
Concepts 

Banchlng 
Generalization 

Manner of production and marketing cattle shaped significant aspects of the American West and 
the national self-image of Americans. 



CONTENT OUTLINE. 



ACTIVITIES 



Cov>^jys 

a. British cattlemen and the 
American West 

b. Black cowboys 

c. Indians 

d. Culture of the ranch 



(A) VJrite four characteristics of open range 
cattle ranching. 

(B) Interview the county agent or a person 
suggested by him or her to learn about 
open range cattle ranching and its 
historical importance. Share the results 
with the class by means of an invitation 
to a guest speaker, development of a 
folder or brochures or other information, 
and/or a tape of the interview. 

(C) Develop a paper on thc» cattle industry's 
origin and early development. Include 
de:»criptions of patterns such as the open 
Tc nge . 

(Special interest) Conduct a comparative 
study of cowboys and ranching in various 
countries such as the American West, 
France, ard Argentina. Consider reasons 
the Americar cowboy has been sc extensively 
known to people around the world. 

216 
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^OBJECTIVE 6 



The student will recognize effects of overproduction, weather conditions, and the farmc s on the 
decline of the cattle Industry. 

Concepts 

Multiple causation, continuity, change 
Generalization 

Overproduction, weather conditions , and farmers' activities led to the decline of the cattle 
industry. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



6. Decline of the cattle industry 

a. Overproduction 

b. Weather 

c. Land policies 

(1) Homesteadlng 

(2) Sheepherders 

(3) Farmers 

(4) Barbed wire 



(A) Identify and check sources of information 
showing production of cattle, weather 
conditions, and farmers' activities that 
may have affected the cattle Industry 
between the 1870' s and 1920' s. Share the 
information and references with other 
class members. Include tables, graphs, 
maps and paragraphs as appropriate. 

(B) View a film and examine textbook and 
other available materials dealing with 
conflicts between cattleman and farmer 
during the period from 1870 to 1920. 
Summarize and role play dramatized 
instances includi\-g a cattlemen's enu- 
meration of woes befalling the cattle 
Industry, such as weather, barbed wire, 
and so on. 



(Continued on next page) 
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(C) Using the assigned reading In a textbook, 
write a paragraph which Includes examples 
to explain how each of the following led 
to the decline of the cattle industry: 
overproduction, weather conditions, and 
the fanners. Test the proposition that 
there was a decline in the cattle Industry 
during the post-Civil War to the 1920 's 
period of American history or that changes 
in the cattle industry were attributable 
to overproduction, weather, and fanners' 
activities- 
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^OBJECTIVE 7 

The student wxxl state ways the Homestead and Morrill Acts of 1862 encouraged farmers to develop 
the Great Plains. 

Concepts 

Land r«;e 

Generalization 

Federal legislation encouraged farmers to develop the Great Plains. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

D. Fanners on the Great Plains 

1. Homestead Act (1862) 

2. Morrill Act (1862) 



ACTIVITIES 

(AC) Outlii ^- and describe the provisions of the 
Homestead and Morrill Acts of 1862 as pre- 
sented in a standard reference such as the 
textbook or encyclopedia. 

(B) List the provisions of the Homestead and 
Morrill Acts of 1862 and identify those 
that would seem to have been particularly 
attractive opportunities. Tell the story 
of a real or fictional participant. 

(ABC) Participate in a simulation sue! as the 
"Farming Game, 1885-1887." 
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OBJECTIVE 8 

The student will list conditions which irade life difficult for the fanners. 
Concepts 

Frontier , scarcity 
Generalization 

Scarcity of wood and water, weather conditions, and range wars made life difficult for the 
farmers . 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Frontier hardships 

a. Water access 

b. Weather 

c. Transportation 

d. Range wars 



(ABC) Read assigned passage in the textbcok, 

contribute to and record a class list of 
factors which made life difficult for the 
fariTter of the 1870-1920' s era. 
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OBJECTIVE 9 

The studen* will name Improvements In communications in the nineteenth century In America. 
Concepts 

Invention, "American Ingenuity,' nationhood 
Generalization 

The telegraph, telephone, and typewriter Improved communications in America and contributed to 
nationhood and industrial and commercial growth. 



COK ENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



II. Growth of American Business and Industry 
A. Improvements in communications and 
transportation 
1. Communication 

a. Telegraph 

b. Telephone 

c. Typewriter 

d. Mail delivery systems 



(A) Assist the teacher in planning and arrang- 
ing for guests from the field of communica- 
tions to make presentations on the origins 
and influences of their chosen media. 

(B) Analyze telephone directories of cities in 
the area and make a table of communications 
and transportation businesses in the com- 
munity. Develop a set of interview ques- 
tions about the early history and development 
of the company. With the advice of thn 
teacher, select and call several on the 
telephone to clear, conduct, and record 
responses to the questions. 

(C) Interview and record responses of senior 
citizens who recall selected communication 
and transportation changes. Use some of 
the ideas to develop a socio-draTT>a of a 
pertinent event related to the opic under 
study. 
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OBJECTIVE 10 



The student will identify improvements in railroads and steamships in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Concepts 

Nationhood 

Generalization 

Railroads and teamships ^ere improved in the latter half of the nineteenth century and contributed to 
nationhood and industrial ant^ commercial growth. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Transportation 

a. Railroad 

b. Steamship 

c. Roads 



(A) Write and present orally a dramatized 
account of three improvements in rail- 
roads or steamboats in the latter half 
of the nineteenth centurv. 



(B) Using poster paper, make a display of the 
transcontinental railroads built after 
the Civil War, cr changes in the type of 
cars built, or three changes made ir 
railroads . 



^'C) Locate a pertinent biography or narrative 
of some socially important event in the 
history of rail or shipping industries in 
your state or region. Ask teachers in 
your school for suggesticrs of persons 
with special interest or expertise in these 
areas. With the advice of your instructor, 
contact one such person and record your 
findings in a form recommended by the 
teacher . 
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♦OBJECTIVE 11 

Tne student will relate accounts of how John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, and Cornelius 
Vanderbllt were able to amass fortunes in the oil, steel, and railroad industries. 

Concepts 

Commerce, business* industry 

Generalization 

Some American businessmen were able to amass fortunes during rapid industrialization. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



B. Growth of commerce and industry 

1. Railroads 

a. Cornelius Vanderbilt 

b. James J. Hill 

2. Oil 

John D. Rockefeller 

3. Steel 

Andrew Carnegie 
A. Finance 

J. P. Morgan 
5. Inventors 

a. Garrett Morgan 

b. Granville T. Woods 

c. Jan E. Matzelinger 

d. Elijah McCoy 

e. John P. Parker 

C. Republication presidents 

1. Rutherford B. Hayes (1877-Cl) 

2. James A. Garfield (1881) 

3. Chester A. Arthur (1881-85) 



ACTIVITIES 

''A) Read references that tell dramatically of 
the Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Vanderbilt 
fortunes in oil, steel, and railroads. 

(B) View a film or read materials that graphi- 
cally depict the financial successes of 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Vanderbilt. 

(C) Allocate among members of a small group 
readings from authorities who interpret ^he 
actions of those who amassed fortunes in the 
oil, steel, and railroad industries in dif- 
ferent lights such as describing these 
magnates as "robl.?r barons" or "industrial 
giants." Include descriptions of factual 
accounts and scholarly interpretations of 
the individual studied. 



(Special Interest) Compare and/or con- 
trast the "robber barons" to the wealthy 
of today, e.g., Hughes, Hunt, K ennedy, as 
to methods used in acquiring their wealth, 
etc. 
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♦ OBJECTIVE 12 

The student will identify the advantages and disadvantages of individual proprietorships, 
partnerships, and corporations. 

Concepts 

Business , corporat ion 

Generalization 

Corporations offer advantages over individual proprietorships or partnerships. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



Formation of corporations and business 
combinations 

1. Types 

a. Sole proprietorship 

b. Partnership 

c. Corporation 

2. Advantages and disadvantages 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Identify advantages and disadvantages of 
individual proprietorships, partnerships, 
and corporations. 

(B) Describe the characteristics of individual 
proprietorships, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions. Identify local examples of each, 

(C) Consult with the instructor to select 
persons to contact by telephone to ask 
about their experiences of advantages or 
disadvantages in the form of their business. 
Compare the advantages ^ind the disadvantages 
or individual proprietorships, partnerships, 
and corporations as described in standard 
works and as described by a professional in 
a position to !aiov about these forms such 

as a CPA, civil court Judge, or lawyer. 
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OBJECTIVE 13 

The student will define two types of business combinations and the functions each type is designed 
to serve. 

Concepts 

Corporation, cartel, trusts 
Generalization 

Corporations organized business conbinations. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



Corporate combinations 

a. Cartel 

b. Trust 

c. Pool 

d. Holding company 

e. Interlocking directorates 



ACT IVITIES 

(A) Detail ways trusts and pools were used to 
eliminate competition. Use appropriate 
sources of information suggested by the 
teacher and/or libraiian. 



(B) Use a specialized dictionary or textbook 
glossary to define trusts and pools. 
Seek examples of how these combinations 
work. Share these with others in the 
class. 



(C) Define pool, trust, holding companies and 
interlrckiag directorate and explain hov/ 
these combinations have been used to 
eliminate or curtail competition. 



(Continued on next page) 
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(Special Interest) Divide Into uneven 
groups of 3, 4, 5, or 6 people each. 
Have each group choose a name and symbol 
for Its corporation. Determine corporate 
wealth so that males with last names 
beginning with letters A-M represent 
$100,000 each, females with last names 
beginning with letters A-M represent 
$200,000 each, females with l^.st names 
beginning with letters N-Z represent 
$300,000 each, and males with last names 
beginning with letters N-Z represent 
$400,000 each. Post the name, the symbol, 
and total assets of the group on a sign. 
Attempt to negotiate with other groups 
to make a deal establishing a pool with 
maximum assets. (Usually 5-10 minutes Is 
allowed for negotiations.) Do the same 
with trusts. Teacher demonstr. :lon: 
Using the same groups, show how holding 
companies and Interlocking directorates 
are formed. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 14 

The student will indicate ways in which the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 
and the actions of progressive presidents helped to equalize opportunity in economic affairs. 

Concepts 

Anti-trust, monopoly, competition 
Generalization 

The Shernan Anti-Trust Acf, the Clayton Anti-Trv^t Act, and actions of progressive presidents 
to provide necessary conditions of a free enterprise system of government were taken to deter 
monopoly formation and assure competition in business and commerce. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



Progressive era curbs 
1. Regulation of the power of big 
business 

a. Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

b. Clayton Anti-Trust Act (1914) 



ACTIVITIES 

(AC) Uslrg directed reading and teacher explana- 
tion, write two paragraphs explainirg how 
Anti-trust Acts and Progressive actions 
helped to equalize opportunity in economic 
affairs. 

(B) With teacher assistance, list one way in 
which each of the following helped to 
equalize opportunity in economic affairs: 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Claycon 
Anti-Trust Act, and the actions of Progres- 
sive presidents. 
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★OBJECTIVE 15 



The student will describe conditions of laborers In Industrial America. 



Concepts 



Labor movinent, Progresslvlsm 



Generalization 



Compared *"o labor conditions today, ^iborers In early Industrial America worked longer hours for 
lover wages. In less safe and sarxtary conditions, and without as many benefits. 



CONTENT OUTLINE ACTIVIT'^ES 



III. Development of Labor Movement 

A. Labor condldons in Industrial America 

1. Unsafe conditions 

2. Lack of sanitate ' 
3* Long hor>'s 

4. Lack /elf are provisions 

5. Low wa^2S 

6. Few options 



(A) Write a paragraph describing specific 
conditions under which a laborer worked 
In Industrial Am^&rlca. 

(B) Using a textbook, list four specific 
conditions under which laborers worked 
In Industrial America. 

(C) Vrlte paragraphs describing specific 
conditions under which laborers worked 
In Industrial America and compare with 
other times and/or places (such as 
migrant workers in the 1950 *s). 

(Special Interest) In groups of 3 to 
5 members use 20 minutes to study 
management's side of early labor dis- 
putes and the tools used to fight unions. 
Other studerts participate in groups 
aoslgned a major problem such as ;nsa^e 
and ..isanltary conditions, long hours 



2^"^ (Continued on next page) 
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and low wages, and lack of compensa- 
tion and basic benefits. Each group 
should write a soclo-drama for role 
plaving a problem and the protest, 
negotiation, or demands of labor. Make 
posters dramatizing the problem and 
demands. As each topic Is presented 
from labor's viewpoint the students re- 
presenting maragement wilj respond. 
Teacher-led summary and interpretatiopp 
sbuulc' follow to develop and clarify the 
issue? and historic consequences. 




OBJECTIVE 16 



The student will compare the organization and demands of the Knights of Labor with those of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Concepts 

Labor unions 

Generalization 

The Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor were two national labor organizations which 
demanded the right to organize, to bargain collectively, and to strike. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

Formation of labor unions 

1. Knights of Labor 

2. American Federation of Labor 

3* Congress of Industrial Organizations 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) Using a textbook or some other standard 
reference and an Incomplete chart, fill 
in the blanks to indicate the name of 
organizations, the nature of each, member- 
ship, leadership, and demands* 
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^ OBJECTIVE 17 

The student will be able to rec^.ll one example of how the laborers were aided by government 
enactments of the progressive era. 

Concepts 

Reform, regulation 

Generalization 

The Clayton Anti-Trust Act, Employers' Liability Act of 1908, and the creation of the Children's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor aided the laborers. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



C. 



Progressive reform aids the laborer 

1. Employers' Liability Act (1908) 

2. Children's Bureau 



CABC) Read about enactments of the progressive 
era pertaining to labor and assess the 
outcomes for workers through class discus- 
sion. The consequences should be summarized 
in written reports. 
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OBJECTTVE 18 



The student will explain how the actions of big buslnes.s and the government contributed to 
problems of farmers In the United States. 

Concepts 

Supply and demand, competition, tariffs 
Generalization 

The farmers blamed big business and the government for high prices of manufactured goods, 
declining farm prices, high costs of transportation, high Interest rates, and high costs of 
storage. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

IV. Organization of the Farmers 

A. Farmers' problems In Industrial America 

1. Problems 

a. High prices of manufactured goods 

b. Declining farm prices 

c. High transportation costs 

d. High ir ';etest rates 

e. High storage costs 

2. Causes 

a. Government policies and practices 

b. Business profits and practices 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Using a textbook and teacher explanation, 
give examples to show that high prices of 
manufactured goods, declining farm prices, 
and high Interest rates were caused by big 
business and government. 

(B) Using a textbook and teacher explanation, 
give examples of high prices of manufac- 
tured goods, declining farm prices, ard 
high Interest rates. 

( 0 Using a textbook and teacher explanation, 
give examples to show ways high prices of 
manufactured goods, declining farm prices, 
high costs of transportation, high inte- 
rest rates, and high costs of storage were 
caused by big business and government. 
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OBJECTIVE 19 

The student wilJ compare the Fanners Alliance with the Grange, 
Concepts 

Pressure groups^ cooperatives 
Gen€ ralization 

The Fanners Alliance and the Grange were two attempts by the farmers to increase their influence 
on government through organization. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



B. Emergence of famet influence on 
government 

1. Farmers Alliance 

2. Grange 

3. Social, political, and economic 
endeavors 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) Locate sites of high memberships of 
selected farm organizat ns and discuss 
their state and national mtluences on 
legislation. 

(B) Using a standard reference write an essay 
showing how the Grange and Farmers Alliance 
were interrelated. 



(C) Trace selected farm organizations and 
developments through United States his- 
tory. Request the assistance of your 
county agent and home demonstration agent 
or ar agriculture teacher or professor in 
your area. 

(Special Interest) Develop a time line 
and accompanying descrl^Jtlons of agricul- 
tural legislation. Add graphic.^ for class 
display. 
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OBJECTIVE 20 

The student wll? define "cheap money policy." 
Concepts 

Monetary policy, fiscal policy 
Generalization 

Fanner's organizations urged the government to maintain a cheap money policy and protect the 
fanners from big businesses. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



4. Farmers' monetary policy 

a . Banking 

b. Monetary policy 

c. Taxation 



(AB) Take notes from a teacher explanation and 
define "cheap money policy." 

(C) Define "cheap money policy" and write a 

description of ways this has been advocated 
historically. Interview persons In banks 
or related businesses about contemporary 
views of various groups regarding "cheap" 
or "dear" monetary policies. Identify and 
interview persons with contrasting views. 
Present for other class members the current 
issues. 



(Special Interest) Study the elections of 
1896 and 1900 placing emphasis on the gold 
and silver Issue and William Jennings 
Bryan's "Cross of Gold" speech. 
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*OBJECTIVE 21 

The student wii relate ways the government has protected the farmers from abuses of big 
business. 

Concepts 

Regulation 

Generalization 

One of the functions of governmert is protection of indi>iduais and groups fron r.bnsive practice?. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



5. Government legislation 



(PiB) Using a textbook and tcdcher exp.lrnation, 
write a paragraph explaining 'low the 
government could protect the farmers from 
big bur>inesses. 



(C) Using a textbook and information from 

studies Ox problems of th j farmer, write 
a paragraph to explain how the federal 
government coulr^ protect the farmers from 
abuses by manufacturers, raiiroads, banks, 
grain elevator operators, and other farmers. 
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OBJECTIVE 22 

The student will list the pUrks of the Populist Party platform which have been enacted into law. 
Concepts 

Populism 
Generalization 

Farmers join with miners ar.d laborers to organize the Populist Party. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



C. The Populist Party 

1. Political Influence 

2. Social influence 

3. Economic influences 



(A) Using a textbook, list five demands of the 
Populist Party and explain how ^se ''^mands 
have been met. 

(B) Using a textbook explain in two sentence*^ 
how the sixteenth and seventeentn Amendments 
aided the farmers, laborers, and miners. 

(C) Using a textbook or other standard refer- 
ences, list the planks in the Populist Party 
platform and explain the action taken by the 
federal government to satisfy these demands. 
Use a library index to identify prominent 
politicans in various per:»ods of the twentieth 
century identified as Populists. Select at 
least one and twll the characteristics used 

to justify classifying him or her as a 
Populist. 
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(Special Interest) Contact a political 
science teacher or professor to disc ss per- 
sons Jdentifed as Populists in more recent 
times. Share with others the ideas 
developed. 
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OBJECTIVE 23 

The student will match descriptions of efforts to aid the farners with their corresponding 
legislation • 

Concepts 

Farm legislation 

Generalization 

The Smith-Lever Act of 1914, Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, and the Federal Farm Loan Act of 19Ki were 
limited efforts to aid the farmers. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

D. Progressive reform aid^ ^he fanner 

1. Smith-Lever Act (1914) 

2. Federal Farm Loan Act (1916) 

3. Smith-Hughes Act (1917) 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) Using a standard reference, summarize the 
provisions of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, and the Federal 
Farm Loan Act of 1916. 
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* OBJECTIVE 24 

The student will identify the characteristics of the "New South." 
Concepts 

"New South" 
Generalization 

After the War Between the States a "New South" emerged. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

V. The "New South" 

A. Political 

1. Solid south 

2. Many parties 

B. Social 

1. Race relations 

2. Public education 

3. Urban growth 

C. Economic 

1. Agricultural diversity 

2. Primary industries 

a. Gas and oil 

b. Timber 

c. Fish and wildlife 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Complete a chart of the New South to 
include agricultural, industrial, and 
educational development. 

(B) View a films trip on the New South and 
describe the New South. Prepare to 
identify items that characterize the 
New South. 

(C) Make a chart of features of the Old South 
and the New South. Where appropriate, use 
bar graphs ard other visual means to illus- 
trate the differences. 
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*OBJECTIVE 25 

The student wilx recognize prin^ ^pal goals and accomplishirents of the progressive movement. 
Concepts 

Social and political reform. 
Generalization 

The Progressive Movement helped to bring about changes in the lifestyle of /^'ner leans. 



CONTENT OUTLIKE 



VI. 



B. 



The Progressive Movement 
A. Political lenders 

1. Theodore Poosevelt 

2. Robert LaFollette 

3. Charles Evans Hughes 

4. Woodrov Wilson 
Muckrake rs 
1. Frank Norths 

Upton Sinclair 
Lincoln Steffens 
Ida Tarbell 
Jacob Riis 
Jack London 
Reform legislation 
1. Australian ballot 
Direct primary 

Initiative, referendum and recall 
Seventeenth and Nineteenth Amendments 
Municipal reform 



C. 



2. 
3. 

5. 
6, 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Students will report on Tbecdore Roobe- 
velt, each representing a different 
part of Roosevelt's life: the man, 
rbe soldier, the politic.'an, the author 
and the hunter. 

^B) Draw cartoons illustrating the basic 
goals of the progressives. 

(C) Make poster^, accompanied by research. 
.}ased on the Muckrakers rnd their 
literature of exposure. 

(Special Interest'^ Read excepts from 
Tne Jungle by Upton S .iclair, and 
a.^.d Hoy the Other Half Lives by Jacob 
Riis. 
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VOCABULARY 



acquisition 

administration 

advocate 

aggression 

allotment 

amendment 

amnesty 

anarchy 

annexation 

arbitration 

assassination 

Australian ballot 

automation 

bipartisan 

Black Codes 

bloc 

bonus 

business cycle 
capital 



cession 
circulation 
civil rights 
civil service 
classified positions 
closed shop 
coalition 

collective bargaining 

competitor 

compromise 

conser/atlon 

conspiracy 

creditors 

currency 

debtors 

devaluation 

dictatorship 

diplomatic 

diplomacy 



direct primary 

dlsciimlnatlon 

diversification 

dividend 

doctrine 

draft 

economic 

emancipation 

employee 

employer 

execution 

exploit 

faction 

featherbeddlng 

frontier 

fugitive 

government bonds 

homestead 

immigrants 
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individual 
industrial union 
industrialization 
initiative 
injunction 
interstate commerce 
intervention 
intrastate commerce 
Jim Crow laws 

Knights of the White Camellia 

Ku Klux Klan 

leaseholds 

liability 

mediate 

merger 

morality 

Muckraker 

nominee 

open shop 

pacify 

payroll tax 

ERLC 




pensions 

picket 

politician 

proprietorship 

popular sovereignty 

predecessor 

price supports 

prog.assive 

Prohibition 

quota 

racism 

radical 

ratification 

ratily 

rationing 

reactionary 

rebates 

recall 

recession 

Reconstruction 

referendum 
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reform 

repeal 

reprieve 

reservation 

revenue 

right of deposit 

rural 

secede 

section 

sedition 

sharecropper 

sitdovn strike 

skil'^ad worker 

socialist 

sovereign 

speculator 

spoils system 

stock 

strike 

strikebreaker 
subsidy 



suffrage 

technological uneipployment 

technology 

tenant fanner 

tenure 

toll road 

totalitarian 

township 

trade union 

treason 

trust 

two-party system 

unconstitutional 

unification 

unilateral 

union shop 

unskilled worker 

urban 

Utopia 

veto 

vigilantes 



violate 

writ of habeas corpus 
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SUGGESTED COMPUTER ACTIVITIES FOR SECTION III 



1. Extend the data base created initially or start a new base for information on: 

- Major social and political reformers 

- Major industrialists 

- Labor reformers and organizers 

- Western territorial expansion 

2. Use a word processing package to create diary entries for: 

- An immigrant girl in a New England sweat shop 

- A Nebraska farmer 

- A southern tenant farmer 

- A Chinese laborer working on the railroad 

- An Irish laborer working in Boston 

3. Use a graphics program to graph: 

- Population growth and distribution 

- Immigration patterns 

- Indistrial growth 

- Urbanization 



4. Use a puzzle package to create a puzzle featuring "Robber Baions and Reformers." 

5. Use print shop programs to create ads for jobs, homesteads, and so forth. 

6. Use an authoring program to simulate a debate over displacement of Native Americans. 
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/AMERICAN HISTORY 
Section IV. Conflict and International Power 

Overviev 

Students are to come to under&* and the multiple chains of ev^^nts that erupted into the world's 
first global war. They are to gair insight into conflicts and compi jmises, alliances and arrays of 
inte ^scs that were involved and to seek out ihiss^. opr^ortunities to deflect violence and pursue 
alternatives to war. Opportunities for empathetic experience are £ part of the act^vivy design and are 
intended to aid development of this necessary component of historical study. 

The design of this section of the course allows opportunities for "posthollng" or selected in- 
depth study of aspects of the eri which h^s special interest for a particular local school systam, for an 
individual teacher, and/or for individual students. Students and teachers are to be encouraged to seek ou 
and use primary resources of various » nds. Persons, pictures, letters, magazines and so on for the 
early 1900's are still commonly accessible and frequently evoke effective responses worthy of cultivation. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



Section Four: Conflict and International Power 



Increasing World Awareness 

A. Pacific Ocean Interests 
1« Trade possibilities 

2, Mission y possibilities 

3, Common e Matthew C. Perry (1853) 

4. Hawaiian Is.Unds (1898) 

5. Samoa (1899) 

B. The Spanish-American War 

1. Spanish Empire 

a. Caribbean 

b. Central Amerlc 

c. South America 

d. Pacific 

2. "Yellow Journalism" 

3. The deLome letter 

4. Sinking of the ?(alne 

5. War 

a, Philippines 

(1) Admiral Georr ^ De #ey 

(2) Manila 
b Caribbean 

(1) San Juan Hill 

(2) Rough Riders 

(3) Puerto Rico 

6. C^nsequen-^es of the War 

a. Territorial acquisitions 

(1) Philippine Islands 

(2) Puerto Rico 

(3) Guam 

b. International recognition 

c. Foreign policy shifts 

7. Latin American relations 
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C. Amerlcan-Chl . relations 1890-1901 

1. Slno-Japc-,..<»se War 

2. Japanese post-war claims 



c • Korea 

3. The Open Door Policy (1899) 

4. Boxer Rebellion (1900) 

D. American-Japanese relations 1853-1905 

1. Reasons for United States Interest 

2. "Most favored nation'' clause 

3. Extraterritoriality 



Unit II. World War I and Its Aftermath 

A. Early twentieth century Europe 



1. Changing political boundaries 

2. Changing International policies 

a. Nationalism 

b. Imperialism 

c. Militarism 

d . xnternat looallsm 

e. Secret alliances 

B. United States Involvement In World War I 

1. Neutrality violations 

a. Lusltania (1915) 

b. Sabotage 

2. Commercial ties 

3. Zlmmerv an note (1918) 
Z. World War I 

1, Complexities as war administration 

a. Presidential powers 

b. Military readiness 

c. 1 :oductlon 

d . Propaganda 

e. Administrative agencies 
f • Finance 



b. 



Formosa 

Shantung Peninsula 
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2, Amerlc n expeditionary force 

a. Jchn J* Pershing 

b. All^ s of the United States 

c« Opponents of the United States 
d. Battles 

(1) Chateau-Thierry 

(2) Belleau Wood 

(3) St, Mihlel 

(4) Argonne Forest 

e* Armistice (November 11, 1918) 
Aftermath of World War I 

1. Wilson's Fourteen Points 

2. Paris Peace Conference 

a. The Big Four 

(1) David Lloyd Ceorge - Great Britain 

(2) Georges Clemenceau - France 

(3) Vlttorlo Orlando - Italy 

(4) Woodrov Vilson - United States 

3. Shifting relationships 
a« Britain 

b. Italy 
c* 6e many 
d, Kr^sla 

V ) Brest-Llti vsk Treaty 

(2) Tsar Nicholas 

(3) Bolshevllu? 

(4) Menshevlks 

4. Treaty of Versailles 

a. Participants 

b. Provisions 

5. League of Nations 
a • Proposal 

b« Concert of Europe 

c. Stru:ture of the League of Nations 

d. United States rejection of membership 
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*OBJECTIVE 1 



The student vlll list reasons for growing Amerlan interest in the territories of the Pacific. 
Concep>.s 

Impc r ial ism , expans ionism 
Generalization 

During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the United States sought expansions of 
possessions and special trading rights. 



CONTENT OUTLI NE 

I. Increasing World Awareness 
A. Pacific Ocean Interests 

1. Trade possibilities 

2. Missionary possibilities 

3. Commodore Matthew C. Perry (1853) 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) Use a textbook and other standard reference 
to list reasons for growing Ame^ can In- 
terest in fhe Pacific Ocean after the Civil 
War. 



A - On Level, B - ^^elow :.evel, C - Above Level 

ERIC # 
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OBJECTIVE ^ 



The student will describe the events leading to the acquisition of Samoa and Hawaii. 
Concept *^ 

Imperialism, expansionism 
Generalization 

During the late nineteenth cen' y. United States interests in the Pacific led tj E^quisitions of 
Samoa and Hawaii. 



CONTENT rjTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



4. 
5. 



Hawaiian Islands (1898) 
Samoa (1899) 



(A) 



Using a textbook and library sources 
complete a chrcaolopical chart of the 
events leading to the acquisition of 
Samoa and Hawaii. 



(B) 



Prepare to tell the Scuries of the 
acquisitions of Samoa and Hawaii and 
to locate these islands on a map. 



(C) 



Prepare a documented report on imperialism 
as it has related to the United States. 
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OBJECTIVE 3 

The student will discuss events leading up to the Spanish-American War. 



Concepts 

Public opinion. Imperialism 
Generall7atlon 

A series of Incidents and sensationalist publications evoked demands for action against the 
Spanish In the Caribbean and Pacific. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



B. The Spanish- /jnerlcan War 
1. Spanish Empire 



2. 
3. 
4. 



a. Caribbean 

b. Central America 

c. South America 

d. Pacific 

"Ye .xow journalism" 
The deLome letter 
Sinking of the Maine 



(A) Draw a political cartoon to depict the 
idea that yellow journallm, the sinking 
of the Maine , and the deLome lettei 
caused Americans to want a war vith Spain. 

(B) Develop a time line and map and use these 
to tell the btory of events leading up to 
the Spanish-American War. 

(C) Use standard references to prepare a class 
presentation on rhe Presidency of William 
McKlnley and the expansionist Ideology 

of the era. 



(Special Interest) Conduct a study of 
the military and naval strategy Imple- 
mented by the United States <3urlng the 
Spanish-American War. 
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OBJECTIVE 4 

The student will describe lailitary actions at Manila and San Juan Hill during the Spanish-American 
War. 

Concepts 

Nationalism » imperial ism» expansionism 
Generalization 

American military was involved in action in the Pacific and the Caribbean. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



5. 



War 
a. 



b. 



Philirpines 

(1) Admiral George Dewey 

(2) Hanila 
Caribbc^an 

(1) San Juan Hill 

(2) Rough Riders 

(3) Puerto Rico 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Using maps of the Philippines and Cuba, 
show locations and describe the military 
dCtion at Manila and on San Jran Hill. 

(B) Locate the Philippines and Caribbean 
Islands on maps and tell about the F.ough 
Riders of San Juan Hill and about the 
Battle of Manila. Talk with persons 
who have visited these places, request 
postcards from a travel office, or locate 
pictures in a National Geographic 
magazine. 

(C) Consult references relating to island 
possessions of the United States. Use 
maps, photographs, cartoons, and time 
lines to recount the events and import 
of these acquisitions. 
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*OBJECTIVE 5 



The student wiii locate and Identify territories acquired by the United States as a result of the 
Spanish-American War. 

Concepts 

Imperialism^ expansionism 

Generalization 

The Spanish-American War extended the island possessions of the United States and represented 
important shifts in international relations. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

6. Consequences of the war 

a. Territorial acquisitions 

(1) Philippine Islands 

(2) Puerto Rico 

(3) Guam 

b. International recognition 

c. Foreign policy shifts 

7. Latin American relations 



ACTIVITIES 

(AB) Using a textbook and an outline map, 
locate and name the territo7;ies 
acquired by the United States as an 
outcome of the Spanish-American War 
and tell how each area came to be 
included. 

(C) Investigate and report on the United 
States as a colonialist nation. 

(Special Interest) PJ in, conduct and 
report a study of U.S. -Latin American 
relations. 

(Special Interest) Analyze the Panama 
policy under Theodore Roosevelt, includ- 
ing the recognition of Panama, the nego- 
tiations to build, etc. Then discuss the 
Carter negotiations and 'Compare the two. 
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OBJECTIVE 6 

The student will explain the consequences of the Slno-Japanese War In China. 
Concepts 

International relations 
Generalization 

China was weak following the Slno-Japanese War. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



C, American-Chinese relations 1890-1903 
1« Slno-Japanese War 
2, Japanese post-war claims 

a. Formosa 

b« Shantung Peninsula 

2. Korea 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) Using a textbook and library resources, 
use symbols and names to show on a dittoed 
map the locations of Chinese territory, 
leaseholds, and spheres of lnfl\'<>nce which 
were claimed by Japanese after t.ie Slno- 
Japanese War. 

(B) Locate on a map or globe the areas In- 
volved In the Slno-Japanese War and 
recount the story of the war and Its 
results for Americans. 

(C) Investigate and participate In a news- 
type of program recounting events of che 
Slno-Japanese War. Interested persons 
should act as commentators discussing 
the Import for the people of the era of 
study as veil as for our time. 
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♦ OBJECTIVE 7 

The student will describe the "Open Door Policy." 
Concepts 

Internationalism 
Generalization 

The Open Door Policy was an expression of concern foi American trade. 
CONTENT OUTLINE ArTTirTTxirc 



3. 



The Open Door Policy (1899) 



(ABC) Using a textbook and teacher assistance, 
write sentences to explain the Cyen Door 
Policy and how it protected American trade 
with China. 
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OBJECTIVE 8 

The student will identify the "Boxers" and one reason for the "Boxer Rebellion." 
Concepts 

Internationalism and Isolationism 
Generalization 

The Boxer Rebellion was Chinese opposition to foreign Influence, 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



4. Boxer Rebellion (1900) 



(A) Using teacher assistance and library re- 
search, enact the roles of hostages during 
the Boxer Rebellion. Include provisions 
for security, food, water, and so on, 

(B) Review the chapter on the "Boxer Rebellion" 
In The Good Years or some other reference 
suggested by the teacher. Make a list of 
five facts that are of special Interest. 

(C) Summailze the article and captions In Life 
Educational Reprints #11. If this reference 
is not available, use anothi>r source such 

as an encyclopedia or i. textbook with some 
detail In the treatment of the Boxer Rebel- 
lion. Share the descriptions In class 
discussions. 
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OBJECTIVE 9 



The student will identify the general r^ature and reasons for the new diplomatic and commercial 
relations with Japan in the early twentieth century. 

Concepts 

Internationalism 



Gene ral izat ion 



The United States initiated diplomatic and commercial relations with Japan. 



CO NTENT OUTLINE 

D. American-Japanese relations 1853-1C05 

1. Reasons for United States interest 

2. "Most favored nation" clause 

3. Extraterritoriality 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Using a textbook, library resources, and 
notes from classroom presentations, com- 
plete an outline of American-Japanese 
relations from 1853 to 1905. 

(B) Take notes on class presentations and 
readings about late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century relations with Japan. 
Use these to develop a list of reasons for 
United States interest in Japan. 

(C) Develop a time line and documented narra- 
tive on United States interests in Japan 
over the years. 
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OBJECTIVE 10 

The student will label on an outline map the nations which Euiope comprised aw the outset of World 
War I. 

Concepti3 

Geo-polltics 

Generalization 

Political boundaries of nations are changed more readily than affective cultural and geog-aphlc 
bases of nationalism^ 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

II. World War I and Its Aftermath 

A. Early twentieth centur> Europe 

1. Changing pol-'tlcal boundaries 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Using a textbook and historical atlas, use 
symbols and shading on an outline map to 
indicate developing alliances and enrnities 
among European nations before World War I. 

(B) Using a textbook, encyclopedia, and maps, 
write paragraphs describing nationalism, 
imperialism, militarism, and secret 
alliances in the years immediately prior 
to World War I. 



Using a transparency map and a dittoed map, 
contribute to the completion of the trans- 
parency map with the sama data used in 
Activities A and C. 

(C) Uce symbols and shading to indicate on ditto 
maps of Europe during the period before 
World War I evidences of nationalism, imper 
lallsm, and secret alliances. Write a docu- 
mented account of the nature and Importance 
of the events and circumstances mapped. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 11 

The student will define nationalism, imperialism, militarism, and secret alliances. 
Concepts 

Nat-^onalism, imperialism, internationalism 
Generalization 

Nationalism, imperialism, militarism, and secret alliances polarized the wcrld powers 
orld War I. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

2, Changing international policies 

a. Nationalism 

b. Imperialism 

c. Militarism 

d . Internationalism 

e. Secret alliances 



ACTIVITIES 

(a) Consult several references and document 
definitions of nationalism, imperialism, 
militarism, and secret alliances. Prepare 
to illustrate each. 

(B) Write a textbook definition on cards and 
practice matching with the terms: nation- 
alism, imperialism, militarism, and secrrt 
alliances . 

(C) Make cards with descriptions of historic 
events referred to by the terms under 
study. Share these with other class 
members for practice activities matchin3 
terms, definitions, and examples. 

(Special Interest) Prepare for " class 
presentation a set of transparen(„ ^ and 
narratives to show early twentieth century 
European deve^jpments relating to the 
terms studied . 




(Special Interest) Research the assassi- 
nation of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand to 
compare and/or contrast differences in in- 
formation found in primary '^ource materials, 
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^OBJECTIVE 12 

The student will name violations of American rights of neutrality prior to the entry of the United 
States into World War I. 

Concepts 

Neutrality 

Geiirralization 

America attempted to remain neutral ^t the outset of World War I in spite of repeated violations. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

B. United States involvement in World War I 

1. Neutrality violations 

a. Lu8l*:ania (1915) 

b. Sabotage 

2. Commercial ties 

3. Ziiflmerman note (1918) 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Using a prepared chart and a textbook, 
the student will develop a t\me line and 
accompanying narrative of events leading 
to involvement in World Wat I. 

(B) Using a prepared chart, a textbook, and 
teacher assistance, tell th^ story of 
events and conditions leading to United 
States participation in World War I« 

(C) Write a documented report on conditions 
leading to Unit.^d States entry into 
World War I. Compare the treatment of 
this topic bv at least twc historians. 
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*0BJECT1VE 13 



The student will describe how the United States provided the men, money, materials, transportation, 
and public support to assist World War I allies. 

Concepts 

Mobilization 

Generalization 

America's participation in World War I involved mobilization at the home front and military 
engagements in France. 



CONTENT OUTLINE ACTIVITIES 

C. World War I (ABC) Using a textbook as reference, write before 

1. Complexities of war administration each statement in Group B the correct number 

1. Presidential powers from Group A to show the work of each of the 

b. Military readiness agencies active in prosecution of World 

c. Production War I, (See chart on the following page.) 

d. Propaganda 

e. Admin i St '*^Lve agencies 

f. Finance 
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WORLD WAR I MOBILIZATION 



GROUP A 

1. Food Administration 

2. Fuel Administration 

3. Railroad Administration 

4. Chipping Board 

5. War Industries Board 

6. War Trade Board 

7. Draft Act 

8. A. E. F. 

9. Liberty Loans 

10. Committee on Public Information 



GROUP B 

_a. Managed ocean shipping and 
directed the building of new 
ships. 

_b. Sale of war bonds to finance 
the war. 

_c. Controlled export trade of 
the United States. 

_d. WorVed to prevent waste of coal. 



_e. Secured men for the fighting 
forces. 

_f. Mobilized public opinion to 
support the United States' war 
effort. 

_g. Directed the railroads to 
increase efficiency. 

_h. Looked after the buying of 
materials and the manufacture 
of war commodities. 

_1. Sought to Increase the productloi 
and conservation of food. 

J. Fought In France under fhe 

direction of John J. Persuing. 
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♦OBJECTIVE 14 



The student will list major military engagements in which Americans fought as a separate unit in 
World War I. 

Concepts 

War 

Generalization 

Entry of the United States helped reverse the balance and lead to military victory of the Allies. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



2. American Expeditionary Force 

a. John J. Pershing 

b. Allies of the United States 

c. Opponents of the United States 

d. Battles 

(1) Chateau-Thierry 

(2) Belleau Wood 

(3) St. Mihiel 

(4) Argonne Forest 

e. Armistice (November 11, ^''IS) 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) List two major military engagements in 
which Americans fought as a separate unit 
in World W.-^r I and locate the cities of 
these battles on a map. 

(B) Tell a one or two minute "war story" 
based upon studies of America's partici- 
pation in World War I. 



(C) Write a brief documented and illustrated 
report of any aspect of America's military 
participation in World War I. 
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OBJECTIVE 15 

The student will summarize three general objectives of Wilson's "Fourteen Points." 
Concepts 

Armistice, peace, reconstruction 
Generalization 

Woodrow Wilson's plan for peace included the creation of a Lea^je of Natlois. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



D. Aftermath of World War I (A) 

1. Wilson's Fourteen Points 

2. Paris Peace Conference 
a. The Big Four 

(1) David Lloyd George - Great Britain (B) 

(2) Georges Clemenceau - France 

(3) Vittorio Orlando - Italy 

(4) Woodrow Wilson - United States (C) 



Using a textbook and a prepared chart, 
formulate three general statements on 
Wilson's Fourteen Points. 

Using a tex:book, describe the context 
and Wilson's fourteenth point. 

Using a textbook and the attached para- 
graphs on the Fourteen Points Program, 
check each sentence that states a point 
in the program fcr peace. 
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WILSON'S FOURTEEN POINTS 



The first five points were aimed at improving relations among nations. Point number one said that 
nations must deal openly with each other and not make secret "deals." Nations should also enjoy free- 
dom of the seas, trade with each other, and build fewer weapons. 

The next eight points dealt with giving Europeans freedom. Many small countries in eastern and 
southern Europe had been conquered by their more powerful neighbors. Now those people were given the 
right to decide how and by whom they wished to be governed. This right of the people to choose their 
own government was called "self-detennination." 

The fourteenth and final point was the one closest to President Wilson's heart. To pr-vent future 
wars, he proposed an organization called the League of Nations. Members of the League were to discuss 
their problems and differences, not go to war over them. "Great and small states alike" were to chow 
respect for each other. 

The Fourteen Points were announced early in 1918. Wilson hoped that all the European nations would 
agree to them when peace talks began. Late in 1918 the Germans asked for a cease-fire and a peace based 
on the Fourteen Points. 
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All nations had the right to enjoy freedom of trade. 
Germany should give up all territory seized during the war. 
Governments should make no security agreements that would lead to war. 
Germany should be broken up into smaller countries. 
Nations should reduce their war forces. 

The high seas shot Id be open to all nations in peace and war. 

7. Each power should be ready to go to war to preserve peace. 

8. Small European nations should not be controlled by greater ones. 

9. All possessions in Africa and Asia should be given their independence. 



) 10. A League of Nations should be established to preserve peace< 
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OBJECTIVE 16 

The student will describe the historical impact of the Brest- Litovsk Treaty. 
Concepts 

Continuity, change 
Generalization 

International patterns of relationships show both continuities and change. 



.ONTENT OUTLINE 



Shifting relationships 

a. Britain 

b. Italy 

c. Germany 

d. Russia 

(1) Brest-Litovsk Treaty 

(2) Tsar Nicholas 

(3) Bolsheviks 

(4) Mensheviks 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) The student will write a brief summary on 
each of the following: 



1. Brest-Litovsk Treaty 

2. Bolsheviks 

3. MenshfeVxks 

4. Tsar 

5. Karl Marx 

6. Wilson's Fourteen Points 



(B) Identify pertinent information about each 
'^f the items listed above. 

(C) Write a summary on each of the items listed 
under Activity A. Explain why the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty was a great concern and what 
effects this early Russian policy would 
have on subsequent American foreign policy. 
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OBJECTIVE 17 

The student will name and locate European countries which were formed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Concepts 

Reconstruction 
Generalization 

The Treaty of Versailles changed the map of Europe and embodied punitive measures. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



4. Treaty of Versailles 

a. Participants 

b. Provisions 



(AB) Using an outline map of Europe, locate and 
spell correctly the following countries: 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia. 

(C) Using an outline map of Europe, show the 
main territorial changes made by the 
Treaty of Versailles by locating each of 
the following: Alsace-Lorraine, Polish 
Corridor, Danzig, East Prussia (Germany), 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, i'oland, Yugo- 
slavia, Finland, Austria, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. 



(Special Interest) List and discuss the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles to 
understand Germany's reactions during the 
late 1920's and early 1930's. 

(Special Int erest) Conduct a simulation 
game such as ''World War Game, 1914" for 
student participation. 
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♦ OBJECTIVE 18 

The student will define "world organization" and explain why membership in the League of Nations 
was rejected by the United States. 

Concepts 

World organizations 

Generalization 

The idea of world organizations to stabilize peace and serve common interests of participants has 
taken varied forms. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

5. League of Nations 

a. Proposal 

b. Concert of Europe 



ACTIVITIES 

A) Develop a chart comparing, point by point, 
the Concert of Europe and the League of 
Nations. Identify areas not in harmony 
with American public opinion of the time. 

(B) List the major components of the League 

of Nations. Identify those not in harmony 
with American public opinion of the time. 

(C) Develop a chart comparing, point by point, 
the Concert of Europe and the League of 
Nations. Report on the maj^r reasons the 
United States rejected the League and how 
it might have been changed, if at all, in 
order to be accepted. 

(ABC) Participate in a simulation such as "Open 
End Dramas II." 
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OBJECTIVE 19 

The student will describe the agencies of the League of Nations which are now also agencies of the 
United rations. 

Concepts 

International organizations 

Generalization 

The organization of the League of Nationo established the framework for the ^'nited I.ations. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



c« Structure of the League 
of Nations 



ACTIVITIES 



(A) Using a text, chart three agencies of the 
League of Nations which are also agencies 
of the United Nations and describe the 
functions of each. 



(B) View films or fllmstrlps on the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. liake a 
chart listing the central agencies and the 
functions of each. 



(C) Participate In readings and class discus- 
sions focusing upon the organizational 
features or framework of the League of 
Nations and United Nations, 

(Special Interest) Prepare a bulletin 
board or brochures on the structure and 
functioning of world organizations. 
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OBJECTIVE 20 

The student will cite arguments for and against American membership in t'.ie League of Nations. 
Concepts 

Isolationism 
Generalization 

American senators expressed the viewpoints of their constituents by voting against the League of 
Nations • 



CONTENT OUTLINE ACTIVITIES 

d. United States rejection of (A) Using a standard reference explain why the 

membership Americans did not want to join the League 

of Nations. Prepare a speech to persuade 
otht rs to reject membership. 



(B) ^.ist at least two reasons cited in the 
textbook for Americans' rejection of 
membership in the League of Nations. 

(C) Study available references and engage in 
a mock debate using arguments of the era 
on the proposition that the United States 
as a peace loving country should have 
entered the League of Nations. 
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VOCABULARY 



expansionist 


militarism 


aggression 


New Imperialism 


most favored nation status 


corollary 


frontier 


monitions 


economic sanctions 


duty 


occidental 


isolationist 


ultimatum 


protectorate 


mobilization 


concessions 


protective tariff 


moratorium 


Rough Riders 


reciprocal tariff 


propaganda 


cavalry 


reparations 


sabotage 


Filipinos 


spheres of influence 


arbitration 


opponents 


territorial integrity 


Slavs 


anti-imperialists 


yellow Journalism 


nationalism 


rivalry 


blockade 


balance-of-power 


diplomatic 


negotiations 


Central Powers 


extraterritoriality 


"dollar diplomacy" 


Allied Powers 


indemnity 


intervention 


contraband 


containment 


dictatorship 


convoy 


contraband 


revolution 


neutral 


acquisition 


mediation 


mobilization 


atrocities 


conf iscate 




armistice 


idealism 


self-determination 


KAACP 


Niagara Mov^^ntent 


ROTC 
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SUGGESTED COMPUTER ACTIVITIES FOR SECTION IV 



1. Extend the existing data base or create a new base for Information on: 

- Spheres of Influence 

- Major military engagements of World War I 

2. Use a wor*^ processing package to create: 

- Journal entries cf a Marine In Peking during the Boxer Rebellion 

- Newspaper articles describing the sinking of the Maine or the charge up San Juan Hill 

- Write an article la "Yellow Journalistic" style 

- Write an article about the major reform authors such as Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
Upton Sinclair, and so forth 

3. Use a graphics program to gVaph casualties during World War I Including engagements In which 
American troops were Involved. 

4. Use a puzzle package to create an acrostic puzzle. 

5. Use a print shop program to recreate banners, slogans, and Yellow Journalism headlines associated 
with the period. 

6. Use an authoring package to write paragraphs with examples of various kinds of propaganda 
techniques. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 



Section V. Global Conflict and Change 



Overview 



Students are to understand that the 1920' s have been characterized as the Roaring Twenties, 
the Age of Disillusionment, the Jazz Age, the Decade of Wonderful Nonsense, the Ballyho Years, the 
Golden Twenties, and the Age of Innocence. They are to understand that it was also a period of mark-^d 
discrepancies between classes, of political bosses and corruption In many cities, oppression of various 
"out groups," and frenzlec' speculation resulting In the stockmarket crash of 1929 and the subsequent 



The design of this section Involves both Internal and international studies. The actions Roosevelt 
termed an "epidemic of lawlessness" Involved powers in the Pacific and In Europe. The series of con- 
quests, occupation of lands belonging to others, and violations of treaties and arguments escalated Into 
global war on a massive scale. Students are expected to achieve meaning for many subsequent events 
through studies of this era. They are to be encouraged In affective development as Injustices become 
recognized. Alternative actions In the Interest of human well being should be explored to enrich the 
intellectual range of factors considered In decision making. 



depression. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



Section Five: Global Change and Conflict 



Unit I. The Twenties 

A. Elections of the 1920 's 



1. Democratic party 

2. Republican party 

a. Warren G. Harding 

b. Calvin Coolldge 

c. Herbert Hoover 
Social and cultural changes 
a. Demography 

a. Urbanization 

b. Immigration 



Social and geographic mobility 



d. Family relations 

2. Religion 

3. Arts and recreation 

a. Literature 

b. Music 

c . Dance 

d. Cinema 
e • Sports 
f. Travel 

C. The "Harlem Renaissance" 

1. Claude McKay, "If We Must Die" 

2. Madame C. J. Walker 

3. W.E.B. DuBois 

4. James Weldon Johnson 

5. Jean Toomer 

6. Countee Cullen 

7. Langston Hughes 

8. Jessie Redmond Rauset 

9. Eugene O'Neill 
10. Henry 0. Tanner 
11 • Paul Robeson 

12. Harry T. Burleigh 

13. Melvln B. Tolson 
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D. Industrial development 
1. Power 

2 • Technology 

3. Mass production 

E. Transportation and communication 

1. Radio 

2. Telephone 
3 m Automobile 
4 • Airplane 

5. Charles Lindbergh 

6. Admiral Richard E, Byrd 

F. Prosperity 

1. Business boom 

2. Wall Street 

3. Credit 

G. Reformism 

1. Suffragettes 

a. Susan B. Anthory 

b. Amelia Bloomer 

c. Elisabeth C. Stanton 
2* Nineteenth Amendment 

H. Restraint and repression 

1. Prohibition 

a. Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act 
b • Soc la? r epe rcu s s Ions 

(1) Bootleggers 

(2) Speakeasy 

(3) Crime 

(a) Al Capone 

(b) John "Mushmouth" Johnson 

(c) Bonnie and Clyde 

2. Repressive climate 

a. Red Scare 

b. Ku Klux Klan 

c. Sacco-Vanzettl trial 

I. The Crash of 1929 
1. Causal factors 

a . Overcapitalization 

b. Oversupply 

c. Restricted markets 

d. Unsound banking practices 
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e. Speculation 
2. Characteristics of depression 

a. Prices dropped 

b. P- oductlon dropped 

c. lemploymcnt Increased and persisted 

d. Business and bank failures 

e. Credit md savings depleted 



Unit II. Franklin D. Roosevelt *s New Deal 

A. Election o* 1932 

B. New Deal matures 

1. Production regulation 

a« Agricultural Adjustment Acts (AAA) 
b. National Recovery Act (NRA) 

2. Consumption stimulation 
a • Psychological 

(1) Fireside chats 

(2) Confidence and optimism themes 

(3) Security measures 
b. Labor legislation 

(1) Minimum wages 

(2) Encouraged unemployment compensation 

(3) Rights of collective bargaining 

(4) National Labor Relations Board 

3. Deficit budgeting 

4. Public Works 

a. Public Works Administration (PWA) 

b. Works Progress Administration (WPA) 

c. Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 

5. BanVlng and monetary reforms 

a. Federal Reserve Board strengthened 

b. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 

c. Easy money policy 

6. Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) 

7. Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 

8. Rural Electrification Asbdclation (REA) 

9. Social Security Act (1935) 

10. Roosevelt challenges the court 

C. Voices of the New Deal Era 

1. Brain trust and cabinet members 

a. Corded Hull 

b. Henry Wallace 
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c. Frances Perkins 

d. Bernard Baruch 

e. Harry Hopkins 

2. Black Cabinet 

a. Mary McLeod Bcthune 

b. Robert L, Vann 

c. William H. Hastlc 

d. Robert C. Weaver 

e. Lawrence A, Oxley 

f. Eugene K. Jones 

g. Edgar B )vn 

h. Frank S, Home 
1. William J. Trent 

3. Critics 

a. Gerald L. K. Smith 

b. Huey P. Long 

c. Charl'^s Cou'^hlln 

d. Francis Townsend 

e. Westbrook Pegler 

4. Eleanor Roosevelt 

Unit III. World War II 

An "epidemic of world lawlessness" (FDR) 
1 • Japan 

a. Military takeover 

b. Manchuria Invasion (1931) 

c. Cilna Invasions (1931, 1937) 

d. General Hlkekl To jo. Emperor Hlrohlto 
2 « Germany 

a. Nazi Party, Third Reich 
b • Rearmament 

c. Phlneland Incursion (March 1936) 
Austrian Incuislon (March 1938) 

d . Czechoslovakia 

(1) Sudetenland (September 1938) 

(2) Munich Pact 

(3) Prague (March 1939) 

e. Alliances 

(1) Italy 

(2) Japan 

(3) Russia (August 1939) 
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3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 
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f. Poland Invasion (September 1939) 

(1) "Blitzkrieg" 

(2) France and Brtali. declare war 

g. European conquests (Spring 1940) 

(1) Denmark 

(2) Norway 

(3) Netherlands 

(4) Belgium 

(5) Luxembourg 

(6) France 

(a) Fall of Paris, 1940 

(b) Maglnot Line 

(c) Dunkirk • 

h. Battle of Britain 

1. Tl}e Soviet Union Involved (1?41> 
J. Adolph Hitler (Der Fuehrer) 
Helnrlch Hlnmler (Gestapo) 
Joseph Goebbele (Propaganda) 
Hermann Goerlng (Air Force) 
Erwln Rommel (Desert Fox) 

Italy 

a. Fascism 

b. Ethopla Invaded (1935) 

c. Alliances 

d. Benito Mussolini (II Duce) 
Spain 

a. Civil War (1936-39) 

b. Role of Germany and Italy 

c. Francisco Franco 
France 

a. Fall of Paris 

b, Eduard Daladler 
Henri Petaln 
Charles DeCaulle 

Britain 

a. Dunkirk 

b. Battle of Britain 

c. Neville Chamberlain 
Winston Churchill 
Lord Mountbattea 
Clement Atlee 
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7. Russia 

a* Stalingrad 
b. Joseph Stilln 

8. China 

a* Manchuria 

b. Chiang Kai-shek 

9. The United States 

a. Neutrality Acts 

b. Atlantic Charter 

c. Lend Lease (March 19A1) 

d. Responses to Japanese militarism 

e. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
f • Harry Truman 

g. Dvlght D. Elsenbover 

h. Douglas MacArthur 
1. Chester Nlmltz 

J. George C. Marshall 

B. Mobilization 

1 . Military 

a. Draft 

b. Training 

(1) Maneuvers 

(2) College programs 

2. Production 

a • Munitions 

b. Food 

c. Supplies 

d. Staffing: Fair Employment Practices Committee 

3. Financing: Bond drives 

4. Psychological mobilization 

C. United Scates entry Into World War II 
1« Asian background 

Open Door Policy 
b • Japan 

(1) Attacks on China 

(2) French Indo-Ctilna (July 1941) 

c. United States response 

(1) Protest 

(2) Embargo 

(3) Freeze on Japanese assets 

d. Pearl Harbor (December 7, 1941) 

(1) United States declaration of war 

(2) Axis declaratlcti of war 
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3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 
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Japanese conquests 
a, Shanghai 
b • Guam 
c* Wake Island 

d. Hong Kong 

e. Malay Peninsula 
f • Singapore 

g. Dutch East Indies 

h. Philippines (May 1942) 
North African Campaign 

a. General Ervln Rommel (Desert Fox) 
General Bernard Montgomery 

c. General Dvlght D, Elsenhower 

d. El Alameln (October 1942) 
East European Campaign 

a. Stalingrad (1942) 
b« Russian offensive 

(1) Rumania 

(2) Bulgaria 

(3) Poland 

West European Campaign 

a. Italy defeated 

(1) Anzlo 

(2) Pall of Rome (June 1944) 

b. Nonrandy (D-Day) 

(1) The Low Countries 

(2) Battle of the Bulge (December 1944) 

(3) Berlin (May 2, 1945) 

(4) V-E Day (May 8, 1945) 
Burma-China Campalp^ 

a. General Joseph Stlllwell 

b. General Claire Chenault: The Flying Tigers 

c. Lord Mountbatten 
Pacific Campaign 

a. Admiral Chester Nlmltz 

b. General Douglas MacArthur 

c. Battles of the Islands 

(1) Coral Sea (May 1942) 

(2) Midway (June 1942) 

(3) Philippines 

(4) Guam 

(5) Iwo Jima 
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8. Japan 

a. Hiroshima (August 6, 1945) 

b. Nagasaki (August 9, 1945) 

c. V-J Day (September 2, 1945) 
Nonmllltary aspects of World War II 

1. Life styles In the United States 
a • Rat lonlng 

b« Internal mobility 
c. Employment 

(1) Blacks 

(2) Women: "Rosle the Riveter" 

(3) Civil Rights 

2. Japanese-Amerlcan treatment 
3 • Germany 

a • Gestapo 

b • Antl-semltlsm 

c. Labor camps 
Death camps 
4. Occupied nations 

a. Vichy France 

b • Undergrounds 
Interna tonal conferences 

1. Casabla? a (January 1942) 

a. Unrated States 

b. Britain 

c. Decisions 

2 . Cairo 

3. Teheran (November 1943) 

a. United States 

b. Britain 

c. Soviet Union 

d. Decisions 

4. Yalta Conference (February 1945) 
a. The "Big Three" 

(1) Franklin D. Roosevelt 

(2) Winston Churchill 

(3) Joseph Stalin 
b • Decisions 

(1) Disarmament plans 

(2) Occupation plans 

(3) Poland boundaries 

(4) Russian entry Into war against Japan 





5. Potsdam Conference (July 1945) 

a. The "Big Three" 

(1) Harry Truman 

(2) Winston Churchill 

(3) Joseph Stalin 

b. Decisions 

(1) Occupation of Germany 

(2) Disarmament and reconstruction 

Unit IV. Reconstruction and Readjustment to Peace 

A. Domestic adjustments 

1. Demographic 

a. Veterans 

b. "Baby boom" 

c. Suburban growth 

d. Employment patterns 

2. Economy 

a. Business and Industry 

b • Transpor tat Ion 

c. Agriculture 

d. International trade 

3. React lonlsm 

a. Internal Security Act of 1950 

b. McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of 1950 

4. Election of 1948 

a. Harry Truman 

b. Thomas Dewey 

c. The polls 

B, Reconstruction abroad 
!• Holocaust revealed 

a. Nuremberg trials 

b. Japanese war crimes trials 

2. Truman Doctrine (1947) 

a. Greece 

b . Turkey 

3. Economic Recovery Plan (ERP) 

a. Marshall Plan 

b. ] 948-1952 

c. Scope and features 

4. Point Four Program 
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5. Power struggles resume 

a. West Germany reunified 

(1) United States 

(2) Britain 

(3) France 

b. East Germany 

(1) Soviet Union 

(2) Berlin blockade 

c. Berlin air lift 
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OBJECTIVE 1 

The student will list major points of disagreement between the Republican and Democratic Parties 
of the 1920 s. 

Concepts 

Democrat, Republican, stability, change 
Generalization 

Beliefs, lifestyles, and values vary according to time, place, and circumstances and have a 
profound Influence on historical choice. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



I. The Twenties 

A. Elections of the 1920 's 

1. Democratic party 

2. Republican party 

a. Warren G. Harding 

b. Calvin Coolldge 

c. Herbert C. Hoover 



(A) Read suggested references and write a com- 
parative essay on the major points of dis- 
agreement between Democratic and Republican 
beliefs of the 1920's period. Note reasons 
for the acceptance or rejection of these 
Ideas by the electorate. 

(B) Read suggested references and list major 
points of disagreement between Democrats 
and Republicans of the 1920 's period. Read 
a reference such as Will Rogers' How We 
Elect Our Presidents and share excerpts of 
the humor In class discussion. 

(C) Report In some detail reasons given by at 
least two historians for social and poli- 
tical stances of the electorate of the 
I920's. Locate and share with others 
examples of political cartoons, slogans, 
music, etc. 



A - On Level, B - Below Level, C - Above Level 
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(Special Interest) Develop a Who^s Who 
for the 1920*8 and make up a game to 
learn persons In various fields of 
achievement and of notorious criminals. 
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♦OBJECTIVE 2 



The student will list major social and cultural changes in the 1920' s. 
Concepts 

Change 
Generalization 

Beliefs, lifestyles, and values vary p.^ccding to time, place, and circumstances and have profound 
influence*? on historical choices. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



Social and cultrral changes 
1 • Demography 

a. Urbanization 

b. Immigration 

c. ,ocial . Ad geographic mobilit} 

d. Family relations 

2. Religion 

3, Arts and recreation 

a. Literature 

b. Music 

c. Dance 

d. Cin<>ma 

e. Sports 

f. Travel 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Write an essay based on readings describing 
emerging conflicts In the 1920 's between 
urban and rural values as they related to 
(a) the family, (b) politics, (c) morals, 
and (d) recreation. 

(B) Use an encyclopedia, almanac, or other 
sources of statistical data showing the 
rural to urban shifts and immigration 
trends. Graph these data for class dis- 
play and use these in explaining changes 

in the 1920' s. List some emerging conflicts 
In the 1920 s between urban and rural values, 

(C) List conflicts which began to emerge in the 
1920 's between urban and rural values as 
they related to (a) the family, (b) politics, 
(c) moTals, and ^d) recreation. Explain 

why tKoSe conflicts developed in each 
the four reas. Dramatize and role play 

(Continued on next page) 
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examples using excerpts from references 
such as Life with Father , writings of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Only Yesterday , or 
others suggested by a history or l?.tera- 
ture teacher. 

(ABC) Interview persons who lived during the 

1920 's about their experiences. Develop 
an outline of questions or suggested 
topics. For instance, ask about their 
"first" - car, airplane, radio, and movie. 
Ask about housing, work, child rearing, 
sports , newspapers , school , furniture , 
clothing, or similar topics. Write up 
the responses or make tapes accompanied 
by indexes and descriptions of the sources, 
topics, and dates of interviews. 

(Special Interest) Use the record "I Can 
Hear It Now" 1919-1932, narrated by 
Edward R. Murrow to interest students in 
the period of the 1920's. The record has 
voice Gnd/or narrations of Bing Crosby, 
Will Rogers, Aimee Semple McPherson, 
Jimmy Walker, Amos and Andy, and m.any 
others. 



♦OBJECTIVE 3 

The student will discuss the "Harlem Renaissance." 
Concepts 

Urban Culture 
Generalization 

During the post WWI period a distinctly new cultural movement emerged In the urban United States. 
This movement belied many literary achievements by and of blacks. The Harlem Renaissance was the 
occasion in which blacks achieved a level of articulation that made it possible for them to trans- 
form their feelings into a variety of literary forms. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



The 


"Harlem Renaissance" 


1. 


Claucle McKay, ''If We Must Die 


2. 


Madame C. J. Walker 


3. 


W.E.B. DuBois 


4. 


James Weldon Johnson 


5. 


Jean Toomer 


6. 


Countee Cullen 


7. 


Langs ton Hughes 


8. 


Jessie Redmond Fauset 


9. 


Eugene O'Neill 


10. 


Heu V 0. Tanner 


11. 


Paul Robeson 


12. 


Harry T. Burleigh 


13, 


Melvin B. Tolson 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Prepare an essay on the variety cf literary 
achievements during the "Harlem Renaicsance." 

(B) List and briefly explain four contributions 
during the "Harlem Renaissance" in the fol- 
lowing areas: sculpture, music , and poetry. 

(C) Prepare an essay on the "Harleiii Renaissance." 
Use appropriately the poem, "If We Must Die," 
as the theme. 
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OBJECTIVE 4 



The student will identify new sources of industrial power. 
Concepts 

Technology, "American ingenuity," continuity, change 
Generalization 

A number of inventions and technologies were identified with the characleiistic known as 
"American ingenuity" and led to increased rates of change. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

D. Industrial development 

1. Power 

2. Technology 

3. Mass production 

E. Transportation and cowmiunication 

1. Radio 

2. Telephone 

3. Automobile 
A. Airplane 

5. Charles A. Lindbergh 

6. Admiral Richard E. Byrd 

F. Properity 

1. Business boom 

2. Wall Street 

3. Credit 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) Locate and participate in a simulation 
such as "Industrialization" from the. 
U.S. Historical Kit - Mini-Plays . 

(A) Prepare a bulletin ooard or some other 
graphic display representing economic 
developments of the early 1900' s. 

(B) Consult verbal and multimedia resources 
and prepare a class presentation relating 
to people and events related to innovations 
and achievements of the early 1900' s. 

(C) Create a way of sharing with other class 
members luiderstandings about the relation- 
ships of industrial development, inventions, 
and exploration. Identify these relation- 
sh ips through stuoxes of standard reference 
works. 
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*OBJECTIVE 6 

The student will explain the "experlnent with prohibition." 
Concepts 

Prohibition 9 amendment 
Generalization 

A basic principle of democratic government and the American Constitution is provision for 
correction of error. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

H. Restraint and repression 
1. Prohibition 

a. Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act 

b. Social repercussions 



(1) 


Bootleggers 


(2) 


Speakeasy 


(3) 


Crime 




(a) Al Capone 




(b) Jo/in ''Mushmouth" Johnson 




(c) Bonnie and Clyde 



2. Repressive climate 

a. Red Scare 

b. Ku Klux Klan 

c. Sacco-Vanzetti trial 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) Write brief documented summaries of the 
enactment and social repercussions of 

the Prohibition Amendci^^rt. Include poli- 
tical, racial, ethnic, and religious 
reactionism. 
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OBJECTIVE 7 

The student will Idenrlfy economic, social, and political aspects of the depression of the 1930' 
Concepts 

Depression, market economy 
Generalization 

Every market economy experiences periodic fluctuations In Its level of economic rctlvlty. 



CONFENT OUTLINE 

I. The Crash of 1929 
1. Causal factors 



a. 


Overcapitalization 


b. 


Os^ersupply 


c. 


Restrlcte*! markets 


d. 


Unsound banking practices 


e. 


F peculation 


Characteristics of depression 


a. 


Prices dropped 


b. 


Production dropped 


c. 


Unemployment Increased and Persisted 


d. 


Business and bank failures 


e. 


Credit and savings depleted 



II. Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal 
A. Election of 1932 



ACTIVITIE S 

(ABC) Participate In a simulation activity such 
as "Stock Market" or "Depression." 

(A) Use at least three references to write 
brief descriptive paragraphs about each 

of the following: Herbert Hoover, Al Smith, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the New Deal, the 
Bonus March on Washington, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff, the G.O.P., and the stock market 
crash of 1929. 

(B) Use the "extbook and an encyclopedia and 
write a paragraph about each of the topics 
listed for A^.tlvlty A. 

(C) Do Activity A. Include paragraphs in which 
the historic significance of each topic is 
discussed. 
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OBJECTIVE 8 

The Ftudent will identify the major programs of the "New Deal" era. 
Concepts 

Regulatlor, judicial review, recovery, economic cycle 
Generalization 

The New Deal Involved extensive and intensive acti(>ns designed to end the depression and bring 
about relief, recovery, and reform. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



B. New Deal features 

1. Production regulation 

a. Agricultural Adjustment Acts (AAA) 

b. National Recovery Act (NRA) 

2. Consumption stimulation 

a. Psychological 

(1) Fireside chats 

(2) Confidence and optimism themes 

(3) Security measures 

b. Labor legislation 

(1) Minimum wages 

(2) Encourged unemployment 
compensation 

(3) Rights of collective bargaining 

(4) National Labor Relations Board 



(A) Identify the major components of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Acts of 1933 and 
1938. Explain why the 1933 Act was held 
unconst itut ional . 

(B) Tell th^ story of the circumstances of 
enactment and list major points of the 
Agricultural Acts of 1933 and 1938. Note 
which of the two was held to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

(C> Explore the process of judicial review in 
the case of the Uaited States v. Butlar 
(AAA, 1933). Review the section of the 
Constitution cited as grounds for the 
ruling. Tell other class members about 
the case, the arguments, and ways it 
affected subsequent society. List the 
components of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 
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*OBJECTIVE 9 

The student will describe measures taken by the New Deal to proinot3 recovery. 
Concepts 

F'^onomlc ^y^^le, depression, recovery, reform 
Generalization 

The . 3W Deal Involved extansive and Intensive actions designed to end the depression and bring 
about relief, recovery, and reform. 



CONTENT OUTLII^E 



3. Deficit budgeting 

4. P-bllc Works 

a. Public Works Administration (PWA) 

b. Works Progress Administration (WPA) 

c. Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 

5. Banking and monetary reforms 

a. Federal Reserve Board strengthened 

b. Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC) 

c. Easy money poli.y 

6. Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) 

7. Tennessee Valley Authority ^TVA) 

8. Rural Electrification Association (REA) 



ACTIVITIES 

(AB) Study at least one of the New Deal programs. 
Interview prisons who remember the 193C's. 
With others prepare a class presentation 
designed to make the program memorable. 
Test to see how well the group succeeded. 

(C) Write a sammaiy paragraph on e :ch of the 
'alphabet" organizations listed in the 
course outline. Idertify which of these 
succeeded and which of these fallti and 
rr^isons for the results. Discuss "long- 
term" effects the "successes* have had on 
the shaping of American domestic or foreign 
policy. 

(ABC) In cooperation with others make a packet 
of role cards fot New Deal Era farmers, 
bakers, industrialists, unemployed workers. 



(Continued on next page) 
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women, youths, minority group members. 
Study New Deal programs from the per- 
spective of the pers-^n described on a 
role card drawn from .-he packet of cards, 
'ieet with other laembevs of the claes who 
have drawn cards or persons from the 
same category (such as farmers or women) 
to form special Interest groups. Compile 
the ideas of the Interest group then par- 
ticipate m a full class discussion. 
Focus upon tasks cr questions such as: 
(1) rank programfi from most to least 
effective and Identify criteria usee In 
the ranking, (2) rank the special Interest 
groups from those receiving most help to 
those least l.elped by New Deal programs, 
(3) Identify which programs are still 
operative, and (4) Identify groups for 
whom economic problems have persisted. 
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^ OBJECTIVE 10 

The studeni: wixl discuss major features of the Social Security Act. 
Concepts 

Social Security 
Generalization 

•x.*e New Deal involved extensive and intensive actions designed to end the depression and brinit 
about relief, recovery, and reforji. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

9. 

10. 



Social Security Act (1935) 
Roosevelt challenges the Court 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Construct a time line and trace major 
developments leading to nitial enact- 
ment and subsequent extensions of the 
Social Security Act. Contact the 
nearest Social Security Office for assis- 
tance. Present the results of the study 
visually and orally. 

(B) Interview at least one employee and two 
persons who are or have been recipients 
of Social Security benefits. Ask each 
about the costs, benef 'ts, and procedures. 
Take notes and share the findings with 
other class members. 

(C) Develop ard share with other class members 
information about Social Security provi- 
sions. Use pictorial material such as may 
be found in magazines, the book Now Let Js 
Fraise Famous Me n, and other publications" 
relating to the era. 



(Continued on next page) 
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(ABC) Request guidance In accomplishing any of 
the following not previously done: 

(1) apply for a Social Security card, 

(2) examine real or hypothetical checks 
showing Social Secu'-ity deductions and/or 
payments, (3) examine forms used by em- 
ployers in pcjnnents and reports, (4) locate 
the nearest Social Security office and in- 
quire about services and information pro- 
vided there, and (5) fi?ply selected criteria 
and formulae used in computing payments and 
benefits. 
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OBJECTIVE 11 



The student will identify and describe roles of prominent persons influencing events and 
ideas of the New Deal Era. 

Concepts 

New Deal, conflict, iufiuence 

G eneralization 

Our modern political systems have evolved over time and havt be influenced by various individuals 
and groups. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Voices cf the New Deal Era 

1. Brain trust and cabinet members 

a. Cordell Hull 

b. Henry Wallace 

c. Fran'^es Perkins 

d. Bernard Baruch 

e. Harry Hopkins 

2. Black Cabinet 

a. Mary McLecd Bet' 

b. Robert L. Vann 

c. William H. Hastlc 

d. Rober*" C. Weaver 

e. Lawret* e A. 0*'ley 

f. Eugene K. Jones 

g. Edgar Brown 

h. Frank S. Horne 

i. William J. Trent 

3. Cr-Ltics 

a. Gerald L. K. Smith 

b. Huey P. Long 

. . Chprles Coughlin 

d. Francis Townsend 

e. Westbrook Pegler 

4. Elearor Roosevelt 



(aBC) Use reference works such as American 
Biography , Who's Who , encyclopedias, 
periodicals, and others as available to 
study selected "voices'' the New Deal 
Era. Contribute stories about their 
lives, times, and roles to class discus- 
silons. Include a Brain Truster, a critic, 
and Eleanor Roosevelt. 

(Special Interest) A study of the Longs 
and Louisiana politics enhanced by the 
film "Longs of Louisiana" makes an out- 
standing contribution to this period. 
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♦OBJECTIVE 12 

The student will narrate, with references to maps, events leading up to World War II. 
Concepts 

Militarism, nationalism, imperialism, conflict, compromise, multiple causation 
Generalization 

Nationalism, militarism, and Imperialism culminated izi an "epidemic of world lawlessness" 
and World War II. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

III. Worl^ War II 

A. At* "epidemic of world lawlessness" (FDR) 
1 • Japan 

a. Military takeover 

b. Manchurian invasion C.-^i) 

c. China invasions (1S31, 1937) 
2 . Germany 

a. Nazi Party, Third Reich 
Rearmament 

c. Rhineland incursions (March 1936) 
Austrian Incursion (March 1938) 

d. Czechoslovakia 

(1) Sudetenland (September 1Q38) 

(2) Munich Pact 

(3) Prague (March 1939) 

e. Alliances 

(1) Italy 

(2) Japan 

(3) Russia (August 1939) 

f. Poland invasion (September 1939) 

(1) "Biitzktieg" 

(2) France and Britain declare war 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Use a globe, an atlas, and standard histori- 
cal references to acquire information neces- 
sary to trace on a map the various alliances 
and military incursions leading up to World 
War II* Develop a time line and prepare to 
tell the story of the era using appropriate 
references* 

(B) View a film or filmstrip and read accounts 
of the pre-World Wav II events and person- 
involved. Locate the places on a map, a 
globe, and a time line. Prepare to tell 
the stories of escalating hostilities using 
notes and other references. 

(C) Read at least two interpret tions of the 
causes of World War II. Test these against 
standard reference descriptions of zhains 
of events, speeches, and writings of 
leaders and the geo-political situation of 
the period. 
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g. European conquests (Spring 1940) 

(1) Denmark 

(2) Norway 

(3) Netherlands 

(4) Belgium 

(5) Luxembourg 

(6) France 

(a) Fall of Paris, 1940 

(b) Maglnot Line 

(c) Dunkirk 

h. Battle of ^^^vitaln 

1. The Soviet Union Involved (1941) 
j. Adolph Hitler (Der Fuehrer) 
Helnrlch Hlmmler (Gestapo) 
Joseph Goebbels (Propaganda) 
Hermann Goerlng (Air Force) 
Erwln Rommel (Desert Fox) 

Italy 

a. Fascism 

b. Ethopla Invaded (1935) 

c. Alliances 

d. Benito Mussolini (II Duce) 
A. Spain 

a. Civil War (? 936-39) 

b. Role of Germany and Italy 

c. Francisco Franco 

5. France 

a. Fall of Paris 

b. Eduard Daladler 
Henri Petaln 
Charles DeGaulle 

6. Britain 

a. Dunkirk 

b. Battle of Britain 

c. Neville Chamberlain 
Winston Churchill 
Lord Mountbatten 
Clement Atlee 
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(ABC) Participate in an activity such 
as "World War II" map games (EMA 241) 
which Is designed to help In mastery 
of geographic terminology, skills, 
and historical information. 
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*OBJECTIVE 13 



The student will identify leaders of major nations participating In World War TI. 
Concepts 

Leacershlp 
Generalization 

Leadership within government Is dependent upon the structure of that government and the degree 
to which power Is controlled by varied segments of the society. The roles played by certain 
Individuals have had profound Influence on the course of history. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



7. Russ'^a 

a. Stalingrad 

b. Joseph Stalin 

8. China 

^. Manchuria 

b. Chiang Kai-shek 

9. The United States 

a. Neutrality Acts 

b. Atlantic Charter 

c. Lend Lease (March 1941) 

d. Responses to Japanese mllltr ism 

e. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

f. Harry Truman 

g. Dwlght D. Elsenhower 

h. lou las MacArthur 

i. Chester Nimltz 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Read about the World War II period and 
roles of leaders of the various countries 
involved. Prepare and present for the 
class Information about persons assigned. 
Include pictures and biographical sketches. 

(B) View a film or fllmstrlp and listen to 
such tapes of speeches as may be available 
to supplement readings about a leader 
assigned by the teacher. Share information 
in class discussion of the period. 

(C) Read a biography of one of the leac'srs 
being studied and sharf» information vlth 
other class members. Survey the broader 
context in which this person played a role 
and write a report to be shared with other 
class members. 
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*OBJECTIVE U 

The student will der^ "features of mobilization for war. 
Concepts 

Mobilization 
Generalization 

Charge in one aspect of a system affects all part, of ^-he system. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



Mob''] izatlon 
1. Military 
a. Draft 



2. 



3. 
4. 



Training 

(1) Maneuvers 

(2) College programs 
Equipment 



c. 

Production 
a* Munitions 
Food 

Supplies 
Staffing: 



b. 
c . 
d. 



air Employment 
Practices Committee 
Financing: Bond drives 
Psychological mobilization 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Review previous studies of eras of mobili- 
zation for war and use the features 
characteristic of such periods to develop 
an outline of mobilization features to 
lork for in similar periods. Prepare to 
illustrate aspects of m -^ilization for 
World War II. 



(B) View a film or filmstrips about World War II 
and read available references. Develop a 
bulletin board or other visual display 
represei ring aspects of mobilization. Talk 
to people who remembe. the era about cheir 
roles and observations. 

(C) Allocate topics of study in the outline for 
this section of the course among members of 
a small group. Locate pictorial magazines 
(such as Life ) and use . hese in class 
symposiums on mobilization for World War II. 
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OBJECTIVE 15 



The student will narrate selected events of World War II. 
Concepts 

Mobilization, war 
Generalizat ' on 

Participation of the United States in World War II included fighting in North Africa and Burma as well 
as in the major battles in the European and Pacific theaters of war. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Hnited States entry into World War II (A) 

1. Asian background 

a. Open Door Policy 

b. Japan 

(1) Attacks on China 

(2) French Indo-China (July 1941) 

c. United States response (B) 

(1) Protest 

(2) Embargo 

(3) Freeze on Japanese assets 

d. Pearl Harbor (December 7, ''Ml) 

(1) United States declaration of war 

(2) xis declaration of war 

2. Japanese ''onquests 

a. Shanghai 

b . Guam 

c. Wake Island (C) 

d. Hong Kong 

e. Malav Peninsuli 

f . Singapore 

g. Dutch East Indies 

h. Philippines (May 1942) 



U3e available resources to develop a series 
of picture cards representing events of 
World War II. Use these with ocher class 
members in practice of sequencing and tell- 
ing stories of the conflicts. 

Sup^iemenL readings with interviews of 
persons who recall war experiences and 
with pictorial accounts ouCh as those in 
Life magazines of the era. People in the 
community may have materials they will share. 
Devel'"'^ md tell others in the class stories 
of campaigns. Use pictures and orally 
recout ted information as well as maps and 
a time line. 

Develop for the ^''^ass a series of care- 
fully resear^^hi-c^ simuidtions of radio 
brc.'^dca«:'-s or a •'T'^me Marches On" type of 
mcvie news clip about celected persons 
and events of the era studied. Seek to 
coivey a "feeling" for the time. 
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4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



North African Campaign 

a. General Erwl Rommel (Desert Fox) 

b. General Bernard Montgomery 

c. General Dwlght i.. Elsenhower 

d. El Alameln (October 1942) 
East European Campaign 

a. Stalingrad (1942) 

b. Russian offensive 

(1) Rumania 

(2) Bulgaria 

(3) Poland 

West European Campaign 

a, Italy defeated 

(1) Anzlo 

(2) Fall of Rome (June 1944) 

b. Normandy (D-Day) 

(1) The Low Countries 

(2) Battle of the Bulge (December 1944) 

(3) Berlin (May 2, 1945) 

(4) V-E Day (May 8, 1945) 
Burro- -China Campaign 

a. General Joseph Stlllvell 

b. General Clali.j Chenaultr The Flying Tigers 

c. Lord Mountb ten 
Pacific Campaign 

a. Admiral Chester Nlmltz 

b. General Douglas MacArthur 

c. Battles of the Islands 

(1) Coral Sea (May 1942) 

(2) Midway (June 1942) 

(3) Philippines 
(4; Guam 

(5) Iwo Jlma 

Japan 

a. Hiroshima (August 6, 1945) 

b. Nagasaki (August 9, 1945) 

c. V-J Day (Septembe. 2, i945) 
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OBJECTiVl!: 1 6 

The student will analyze and compare mocratlc and fascist vslue systems. 
Concepts 

Democracy { fascism* values 
Generalization 

Values of a society, or dominant group therein, are Implicit In the political documents and 
behavior of a people. 



CONTENT OUTLIKE 

D. Nonmllltary aspects of World War II 

1. Life styles In the United States 

a. Rationing 

b. Internal mobility 

c . Employment 

(1) Blacks 

(2) Women 

"Rosle the Riveter ' 

(3) Civil Rights 

2. Japanese-American treatment 

3 . Germany 

a. Gestapo 

b. Antl-semltlsm 

c. Labor camps 

d. Death camps 

4. Occupied nations 

a. Vichy France 

b. Unde: grounds 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) Participate In a simulation such as the 
"Koremastu Trial" which Is design " to 
yield Inslgh*: Into the Japanese relocation 
center decisions and to affective dimen- 
sions of the problem. 

Participate In a simulation such as 
"Gestapo" which challenges participants 
to imagine what it would have been like 
*o have served in Hitler's Germany during 
Che x933-1945 period. 
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OBJECTIVE 17 

The student will identify and discuss decisions arrived at by the "Bis Th^ee" at the Yalta and 
Potsdam roiiferences. 

Concepts 

Conflict, compromise, representative government 
Generalization 

Relationships among nations involve political, economic, social, and cultural interaction. Some- 
times major decisions are made by a small group of individuals empowered by those they represent. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



International conferences 
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1* Casablanca (January 1942) 

a. United States 

b. Britain 

c. Decisions 

2. Cairo 

3. Teheran (November 1943) 

a. United States 

b. Britain 

c. Soviet Union 

d. Decisions 

4. Yalta Conference (February 1945) 

a. The "Big Three" 

(1) Franklin D. Roosevelt 

(2) Winston Churchill 

(3) Joseph Stalin 

b. Decisions 

(1) Disarmament plans 

(2) Occupation pxans 

(3) Poland boundaries 

(4) Russian entry into war against Japan 

(Continued on next page) 
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(A) Listen to class presentations, take notes, 
and read suggested references. Use infor- 
mation collected to tell the stories of 
the Yalta and Potsdam conferences. Include 
the persons, countries concerned, and deci- 
sions. 

(B) View a film or filmstrip, listen to other 
class presentations, and read textbook 
treatments of the tcpic of che Yalta and 
Potsdam conf ^.rences . Tell the story of 
these meetings and the outcomes. Locate 
photographs of the "Big Three" of each 
conference. 

(C) Identify, read, and share with others 
contrasting historical interpretations of 
the Yalta and Potsdam conferences and their 
consequence'?. 
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5. Potsdam Conference (July 19A5) 

a. The "Big Three" 

(1) Harry Truman 

(2) V/inston Churchill 

(3) Joseph Stalin 

b. Decis'ons 

(1) Occupation of Germany 

(2) DisarmaL. xit and reconstruction 
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^OBJECTIVE 18 

The student will list and discuss some characteristic problems and opportunities experienced by 
various groups in adjustment uo peace. 

Concepts 

Demobilization 

Generalization 

Change in one aspect of a system affects all aspects of the system. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



IV. Reconstruction and Readjustment to Peace 
A. Domestic adjustments 

1. Demographic 

a. Veterans 

b. "Baby boom" 

c. Suburban growth 

d. Employment patterns 

2 . Economy 

m. Business and industry 

b. Transportation 

c. Agriculture 

d. International trade 

3. Reactionism 

a. Internal Security Act of 1C50 

b. McCarran-Walter Iimnigration Act 
cf 1950 

4. Election of 1948 

a. Harry Truman 

b. Thomas Dewey 

c. The polls 



(A) Prepare a comparative report on post-war 
periods emphasizing necessary adjustments 
to returning to civilian life. Include 
interviews of persons with first-hand 
knowledge of problems and opportunities. 

(B) Interview several World War II veterans 
and summarize their responses to ques- 
tions about their experiences. Compare 
these responses to textbook descriptions 
of the era. Do the same for Korean and 
Vietnam veterans. Discuss similarities 
and differences. 

(C) Prepare a report on post-war periods 
emphasizing adjustments of various segments 
of society to demobilization. Explain 
long range impacts of changes and policies 
in the areas of demography, civil rights, 
and the economy tnat followed World War JI. 
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*OBJECTIVE 19 



The student will describe general purposeb of selected programs and policies that sh^^-oed reconstruc- 
tion and readjustments after World War II. 

Concepts 

Reconstruction, continuity, change 
Generalization 

Some recurrent post-war problems were anticipated and solutions planned; others were as neglected 
and problematic as in the past. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



B. Reconstruction abroad 

1. Holocaust revealed 

a. Nuremberg trials 

b. Japanese war crimes trials 

2. Truman Doctrine (1^47) 

a. Greece 

b. Turkey 

3. Economic Recovery Plan (ERP) 

a. Marshall Plan 

b. 1948-1952 

c . Scope and features 

4. Point Four Program 

5« Power struggles resume 

a. West Germany reunified 

(1) United States 

(2) Britain 

(3) France 

b. East Germany 

(1) Soviet Union 

(2) Berlin blockade 

c. Berlin air lift 



(A) Read about and discuss international and 
domestic policies and programs of the 
period following World War II. Select 
one program for special study and report 
to the class the story of the persons, 
events, and places involved or affected. 

(B) View a filmstrip or other graphic materials 
telling about the Holocaust and war crimes 
trials, the Marshall plan, and the Berlin 
Airlift. Recount the drama of these 
historic events for other class members. 

(C) Survey the literature about the various 
programs and policies being studied. 
Provide the class with graphed, taped, 
mapped) and/or pictorial displays and 
narrate selected events with reference to 
the audiovisuals. 
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advertising 

marketing 

fads 

depression 
stock market crash 
Great Depression 
domestic affairs 
"Red Scare" 

"rugged individualism" 
prosperity- 
Teapot Dome scandal 
fiscal year 
"normalcy" 
veteran 
bonus 

Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
speakeasy 
"Big Four" 
reparations 

ERIC 



VOCABULARY 
armaments 
"Big Three" 
New Deal 
"boondoggling" 
direct relief 
critic 
subsidy 

"pump priming" 
bank holiday 
devaluing the dollar 
collective bargaining 
alphabet legislation 
liberal 
conservative 
"100 Days" 
recession 
"court packing" 
sit-down strike 
minimum wage 
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purge 

deficit spending 

capitalism 

dictatorship 

totalitarian 

fascism 

Axis Poweis 

isolationism 

appeasement 

blitzkrieg 

"arsenal of democracy" 

internationalist 

"United Nations" 

"scorched earth" policy 

rationing 

Nisei 

concentration camps 
"Operation Overlord" 
socialism 



"Island-'ropplng" 
anti-Semitism 
autocracy 
theatre of war 
Vichy government 

Communism 
atomic bomb 
GI Joe 

••Black Cabinet" 

Harlem Renaissance 

••If We Must Die" 

"Lift Every Voice and Sing" 
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SUGGESTFD COMPUTER ACTIVITIEC FOR SKCTIC!: 



1. Extend your data base or create a new data base to include the following information: 

- Major legislation of the New Deal 

- Prominent personages of the New Deal 

- Military and political leaders of World War II 

- Major political and military events of World War II (Sort according :o time and print out a 
World War II time line) 

- Structure of the United Nations 

2. Use a word processing package to write: 

- Brief profiles of the major political and military leaders 

- Editorials for and against Prohibition 

- Man-on-the-street interviews concerning opinions on Prohibition, the Depression, the New Deal, 
Hitler's rise to power, and so forth 

3. Use a graphics program to graph economic activity in the United States between 1920 and 1945. 

4. Use a word puzzle package to create a crossword puzzle from the information in the data base. 

5. Use a print shop package to reproduce actual slogans from World War I through World War II. 

6. Use an authoring package to compare how the concept of individual freedom varies under democracy, 
communism, fascism, socialism, and militarism. 



( 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
Section VI. Problems and Prospects 



Overview 



The design of this section extends from the Truman ye * s to the re-election of President Ronald 
Reagan. Students are to come to understand that beliefs, life styles, and values vary according 
to the place and circumstance and have profound consequences in human history. They are to learn about 
demographic patterns with the continuities and changes that have occurred during the twentieth century. 
Cycles of prosperity and depression provide occasions for trying to sort out causal factors related to 
each and to expand the options to be considered in seeking to improve the quality of life in the future 
Students are to be taught about the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the New Frontier, and the Great Society 
programs of social legislation. The program of studies encompasses opportunities to gain insight into 
the massive mobilization and destructions of World War II. Studies of the subsequent reconstruction 
period show how some individuals, groups, and nations have arisen pheonix-like to new powers and 
prosperity. The dismantling of former empires, the forging of new nations, and the recurrent hot and 
cold conflicts that followed convey continuities and changes that have characterized human history. 

Students are to be engaged in activities to promote understanding of domestic and global develop- 
ments, to encourage recognition of injustices, and to increase capacities for appropriate intellectual, 
social, and affective responses. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 
Section Six: Proble'jis and Prospects 



Unit I. TruiDan*s Fair Deal 

A. Social legislation 

1. Characteristics 

2. Examples 

B. Domestic programs 

1 . Labor 

a* Minimum wages 

b. Labor Management Relations Act (1947) 

c. Taft-Hartley controversy 

2. Social Security 

3. Civil Rights 

4. Internal Improvements 

a. Reclamation 

b. Rural electrification extensions 

5. GI Bill 

6. Federal aid extensions 

a. Housing 

b. Health Insurance 

C. Social programs compared 

1. New Deal 

2. Fair Deal 

3* New Frontier 
4. Great Society 

D. The United Nations 

1 . Membership 

2. Purposes 

3. Structure 

4. Leaders 



Unit II. Cold War and Korea 
A. Cold War 

1. John Foster Dulles 

2. Iron curtain 

3. Containment policy 
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B . Korea 

1. Background 

a. Chiang Kai-shek defeat (1949) 

b, Korea freed from Japan (1945) 

(1) Partitioned at 38* parallel 

(2) United States Zone: South Korea 

(3) Soviet Zone: North Korea 

2. North Korea Invaded South Korea (June 1950) 
a* USSR trained and equipped troops 

b. United Nations Security Council condemns 

3. l.N. International Force 

a. General Douglas MacArthui* 
b« United Nations troops 

4. China response 

a. Yalu River 

b. 38^ parallel 

5. The fighting war 

6. Truce (1953) 

C. Changing times 

1^ Race relations 

2. International relations 

Unit III. The Eisenhower Years (1953-61) 

A. International associations 

1. 1940^8 

a. United Nations (UN, 1946) 

b. North Atlantic Trea'iy Organization (NATO, 1947) 

c. Organization of American States (OAS, 1948) 

2. I950's 

a. Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO, 1954) 

b. Central Treaty Organization (CE^ITO, 1955) 

c. Warsaw Pact (Soviet Union and satellites, 1953) 

B. Domestic features of the 1950's 
1. Characteristics 

a. Affluence 

b. Population growth 

c. Television 

d. Generation gap 

e. Appalachia 
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?. Flection of i952 

a. Dwight D. Eisenhower — Richard M. Nixon 

b. Adlai Stevenson 

3. Programs and policies 

a. "Modem Republicanism" 

b. Department of Health, Education and Welfare: Oveta Culp Hobby 

c. McClellan Committee 

d. Landrum-'Griffin Act (1939) 

e. Alaska and Hawaii admitted to statehood C195S) 

f. Soil bank 

4. Joseph McCarthy 
3. Scandals 

C. International 

1. John Foster Di lies 

2. Summit Conference 

a, Dwight D. Eisenhower 

b. Nikita Khrushchev (1933) 

3. Eisenhower Doctrine 

a. Israel 

(1) David Ben Gurion 

(2) Golda Meir 

b. Egypt: Gamel Abdel Nasser 

c. Suez Crisis (1936) 

4. Sputnik (1937) 

5. U-Z Incident liybO) 

6. Second Berlin Crisis (1961) 

7 . Cuba 

a* Embargo 
b. Boycott 

8. French Indo-China 



Unit IV. The 1960 's 

A. Kennedy's "New Frontier" (1961-63) 

1. Election of 1960 

a. John F. Kennedy—Lyndon B. Johnson 

b. Richard M. Nixon — Henry Cabot Lodge 

c. Television debates 

d. Religious issue 

2. Domestic policies and programs 
a. Came lot 

(1) "The Brightest arA Best" 

(2) Style and image 

EH|C ;i3 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 



b« Social programs 

(1) Civil Rights 

(2) Support of the arts 
International policies and programs 

a. Peace Corps 

b. Southeast Asia 

(1) Technical assistance 

(2) Green Berets 

c. African nctionalism 

d. Cuban missile crisis 

(1) 'devolution of 1959 

(a) Fulgencio Batista 

(b) Fidel Castro 

(2) Bay of Pigs (1961) 

(3) USSR missiles 
Assassination (November 22 , 1963) 

Ion Johnson's Great Society (1963-1969) 
Trarsltion 
Election of 1964 

a. Lyndon B. Johnson — Hubert H. H^omphrey 

b. Barry Goldwater— William E. Miller 
War on Poverty 

Healch legislation 
a. Medicare (1965) 
b* Medicade 
Cabinet additions 

a. Housing and Urban Development (1965) 

b. Tiansportation (1966) 
Economy 

a. Affluence 

b. Guns and butter 
Civil Rights 

a. Background 

(1) Civil Rights Act of 1875 

(2) Plesg y vs. Ferguson (1896) 

(3) Dred Scott Decision 

b. Brown vs. Board of Education (1954) 

c. Civil Rights Acts 



(1) 1957 

(2) 1960 

(3) 1964 

(4) 1968 
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d. Martin I uther King 

(1) Nobel Peace Prize (1964) 

(2) NAACP 
Vietnam (196]-1975) 

1. Background 

a. Communist expansion iri China 

(1) Chiang Kai-shek 

(2) Mao Tse-tung 

(3> Civil War aft - Japanese defeat (1945) 
(4) Formosa/Taiwan (3 945) 

b. French Indo-China 

(1) Japanese Occupation, World War II 

(2) Viet Minh 

(a) Ho Chi Minh 

^b) French resumprion of powei 

(c) USSR aid 

(3) Dien Bien Phu (1954) 

c. Geneva Conference (1954) 

(1) Cambodia 

(2) Laos 

(3) North anc South Vietnam 

d. SEATO (1954) 

2. Kgo Dinh Dier takeover 

a . Vietcong 

b. Religious unrest 

c . Government corruption 

3. General Nguyen Van Thieu (1^67) 

4. United States in^'olvement 

a. Eisenhower aid to South Vietrar 

b. John Foster Dulles 

c. CIA 

d. Kennedy increased aid 

c. Johnson escalated aid (1965) 

f. Xixon "Vietnamization" and vlthdraval (1973) 

5. Guerilla warfare 

6. Vietrair. reunified 

a. Thieu collapse ('April 1975) 

b . Communist control (1976) 
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D. Conflict and violence of the 1960*8 
!• Assassinations 

a. John F. Kennedy (November 22, 1963) 

b. Robert F. Kennedy (June 4, 1968) 

c. Martin Luther King (April A, 1968) 

2. Nuclear proliferation 

3. Race riots 

4. Campus unrest 

5. Counter culture 

6. Labor: Ceasar Chavez 

7. Third World decolonialization 

Unit V. The Nixon and Ford Administrations 
A. Richard M. Nixon 

1. Elections of x968 and 1972 

a. Spiro Agnew 

b. Hubert Humphrey 

c. George Wallace 

d. George McGovern 

2. Domestic issues 

a. Vietnam opposition 

b. Draft resistance 

c. Civil rights 

d. Nuclear proliferation 

e. Pollution 

f. Crime 

g. Economic downturn 

(1) Devaluation 

(2) Wage and price freeze 

3. International issues 

a. Cambodian bombing 

b. De-escalation and withdrawal f jom Vietnam 
0. China 

d. Middle East 

4. Watergate 

Break-in 
b. Executive 

(1) Bob Haldeman 

(2) John Erlichman 

(3) John Mitchell 

(4) John Dean 

(5) Charles Colson 

(6) Jeb McGruder 

(a) Howard Hunt 

(b) G. Gordon Liddy 
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c. Legislative Investlg tions 

(1) Sam Ervin 

(2) Peter Rondino 

d. Judicial investigations 

(1) Judge John Sirica 

(2) Special Prosecutor - Leon Jaworski 

e. The press 

f . The tapes 

g. Resignation (August 9, 1974) 
R. Gerald Ford (1974-3 977) 

1 . Pardon controversy 

2. Amnesty 

3. Cambodia: Magayuez Affair (March 1975) 

4. Russian grain deal 

5. Mi: lie East 



Unit VI. The Carter Years 

A. Election of 1976 

1. Jimmy Carter 

2. Walter Mondale 

3. Gerald Ford 

4. Ronald Reagan 

5. Robert Dole 

6. Platforms 

7. Voting patterns 
i5. Energy 

C. Economy (1977) 

1. Inflation continuation 

2. Unemployment curtailed 

3. Business capita j. investment confident 

4. Consumer spending increcising 

D. Human Rights Policy 

E. Panama C^nal 

F. Middle East - Ira^^ :.nd the hostages 

G. "Carter Doctrine" 

H. Elections of 1980 and 1984 

Unit V. Reagan, a Change in Direction 

A. Republican gains in the Hoise and Senate 

B. New economic policies 
1 • Recession 

2. Deficit spending 

3. "New Federalism" 
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4. "Gun« vs. Butter" 

(a) MX missile system 

(b) Social programs 

(c) Nuclear freeze Issue 

5. Tax s itr.plif Icatlon 

6. Nlcaraguan controversy 
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OBJECTIVE 1 

Students will recognize or create examples of social legislation. 
Concepts 

Social legislation 
Generalization 

Truman's Fair Deal focused upon social legislation designed to improve the quality of life for all 
Americans • 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Truman's Fair Deal 

A. Social legislation 

1. Characteristics 

2, Examples 



(A) Look up and note definitions of the 

characteristics of social legislation. 
Identify some examples. Locate or formu- 
late criteria for use in assessing effects 
of such legislation. Apply the criteria to 
one piece of social legislation of the era 
being studied. Share this with other class 
members* 



(B) Use a textbook description or definition of 
social legislation to locate examples dur- 
ing the era studied and in recent news. 
Place examples on index cards and let other 
class members agree or disagree about whether 
each has satisfied the definition's require- 
ments . 

(C) Write an essay on social legislation and 
its effects on American society. Discuss 
the probable role and possible forms of 
rocial legislation in the future. Project 
the need for additional or modified programs 
for the vear 2000. 



^ A - On Level, 6 - Below Level, C - Above Level 
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(Continued on next page) 
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(Special Interest) Science fiction buffs 
are invited to share examp^les of Imagina- 
tive extrapolations of alternative futures 
A gueSw with special Interests might be in- 
vited to stimulate such a project. Check 
area colleges or universities for the 
availability of scnolar*; of science fiction 
as it relates to social pcllcy. 
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♦ OBJECTIVE 2 

The student wi**! •''escribe genera] characteristics and identify examples of doipestic Fair Denl 
programs. 

Concepts 

Social legislation 

Generalizat ion 

Fair Deal social leeislation touched upor ;j wide array uf sociaT and econoFic problems arc* 
aspirations of a nation in the p'^ocess of rapid change. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



B, Domestic programs 

1. Labor 

a. Minimum wages 

b. Labor Management Pelaticns Act (]9-' 

c. Taft-Hartley controversy 

2. Social Security 

3. Civil Rights 

4. Internal iirprovements 

a. Reclamation 

b. Rural electrification extension? 

5. GI Bill 

6. Federal aid extensions 
a. Housing 

b- Health insurance 



^A) Read descriptions of Fair Deal programs 

and news articles of the period describing 
debates about the bills in^'olved. Write 
a documented report on one program, 
assigned by the teacher and u5e the report 
in a "Fair Deal Symposium." 

Prepare for class presentation a slTulated 
radio program for the 1940's. Include uev>, 
relating to political, <?conomiCj and 
cultural events as well as music and other 
interests. Request other class members 
to serve as inter^'iew subject*^ ^^r in othfr 
roles. 



^C) Prepare to serve as c^rs:iitants and inter- 
view subjects for a cla?*^ presentation 
i'*- signed t-" convey ;;e:*if*r^] cha rat t-^ri«;t ics 
rf Fair DeaJ programs and porsona^e^ of 
tie era. 
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OBJECTIVE 3 



The student wil ^ compare New Deri, Fair Deal, New Frontier, and ^reat Society progrcms. 
Concepts 

Continuity , change 
Generalization 

Beliefs, life styles, ar ' values vary according to time, place, and circumstance. Belief in the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness has provided nore widespread opportunities for 
all. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



C. Social programs compared 

1. New Deal 

2. Fair Deal 

3. New Frontier 

4. Great Society 



(A) Chart features of the programs under 
study, along with the president, purpose, 
and accomplishments associated with each. 

(B) Develop a time line for the programs 
being studied and use it as a reference 
in telling the stories of the presidents 
concerned and their programs. Convey 
the drama of the tines. 

(C) Ruview the various programs then allocate 
them among small g-'oup members. Organize 
graphic and dramatized displays to point 
up continuities, clanges, similarities, 
and contrasts. 

(Special Interest) Trace the Fair Deal 
Ci/il Rights prograni back to its roots in 
early United States history and forvard 
into the present. 
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OBJECTIVE 4 



The student will describe purposes and func*'icns of the United Nations and its oigans. 
Concepts 

World government 
Generalization 

Efforts toward international organizations and co>peration to pursue common purposes of 
partirinating nations have been recurrent. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

D. The United Nations 

1. Membership 

2. Purposes 

3. Structure 
A. Leaders 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Use standard references to prepare narra- 
tive explanations of the United Nations* 
structure and functions. Locate or con- 
struct a chart for reference. 

Lead the class in a simulated session. 

(B) View a filmstrip and study charts and 
descriptions of selected features, func- 
tions, and personages of the United Nations. 
Practice with others in tellin^- about the 
agencies and what thev do. 

Participate in the simulated United Nations 
session and assist by making signs for 
participating nat:fons. 

(C) Research and assist with the simulated 
United Nations meeting. Help ori'^nt and 
debrief other class members. Include 
outlines, summaries, and chalk-talks. 



3,90 
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♦OBJECTIVE 5 



The student will summarize selected features of conflict and coTnprom-f <?e of the Cold tJar ^nd the 
Korean War. 

Concepts 

Conflict, compiomise , conjnunism 

Generalization 

An important aspect of America's foreign relations has been the growing economic interdependence 
of the \;orld. Competing nationalistic rivalries create conflicts among nations. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



II. Cold War and Korea 

A. Cold War 

1. John ^"'ster Dulles 

2. Iron curtain 

3. Containment policy 

B. Korea 

1. Background 

a. Chiang Kai-shek defeat (1949) 

b. Koroa freeii from Japan (1945) 

(1) Partitioned at 38° parallel 

(2) U.S. Zone: South Korea 

(3) USSR Zone: North Korea 

2. North Korea invaded South Korea (June 1950) 

a. USSR trained and equipped trrops 

b. UN Security Council condemned 

3. UN International FOiTce 

a. General Douglas MacArthur 

b. United Nations troops 

4. China response 

a. Yalu River 

b. 38" parallel 

5. The fighting war 

6. Truce (1953) 
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(a) Locate Korea on a map and develop a time 
line of events of the "cold" and "hot" 
aspects of the conflict. Read pertinent 
articles from magazires such as Tine or 
U. S. News and World Report . 

(B) Read articles from a publication such as 
the Reader^s Digest or Life treating the 
era's concerns relating to communist 
expansion. Summarize these views. 

(C) Read articles from a publication such as 
Harper ' s , Saturday Review , or Atlantic 
Monthly relating to the Cold War and the 
Korean War. Lead the class in a round 
table discussion to share information and 
interpretations. Assume special responsi- 
bility for analysis of articles for bias, 
emotionalism, and logical shortcomings . 
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*OBJECTIVE 6 

The student will become more willing to consider :fssues from varied points of view. 
Concepts 

Points of view, empathy 
Generalization 

Beliefs, life styles, and values vary according to time, place, and circumstance and affect the 
ways one views events. 



CONTI .T OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



C. Char'ying times 

1. Race relations 

2. International relations 



(ABC) Participate in a simulation such as 

"Sunshine" which deals with self-concepts, 
race relations, and needs for empathy. 



Participate in a simulation such as 
"Dangerous Parallels" or "The Games of 
Brinksmanship" v^ich offer opportunities 
to take roles and gain insights from 
international perspectives. 
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OBJECTIVE 7 



The student will locate the world repj'or?; Involved in selected international 
organizations and outline major functiox. of each organization. 

Concepts 

International alliances 

G ^.neralization 

Nations enter into varied kinds of agreements with other nations to facilitate trade, to promote 
security, and to enable scientific and cultural excharges. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



III. The Eisenhower Years (1953-51) 



A. International associations 

1. The 1940's 

a. United Nations (UN, 1946) 

b. North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO, 1947) 

c. Organization of American States 
(OAS, 1948) 

2. The 1950's 

a. Southeast Asia Treaty Or;.anization 
(SEATO, 1954) 

b. Central Treaty Organization (CENTO, 1955) 

c. Warsaw Pact (Soviet Union and satellites. 



(ABC) Use recommended references, current period- 
icals, and radio and television news pro- 
grams to regularly update maps and globes 
marked to show international alliances . 
Keep a notebook of organizations. Include 
maps, newsclips, and summaries of roles 
and actions. 
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* OBJECTIVE 8 

The student will identify chr.racterist ics of the ^^'perhovpT- pc'^lnistrnt r-r ' s do^-.'-tic progr,ir" 
Concepts 

Affluence , McCarthyism 
General Izat ion 

Beliefs, values, and life styles var% according to time, place, ard circii^^stances. Fcf»ulat":or 
growth and density affect a nation's political, social, and culturaj irctitudes. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

B. Domestic features or the 1950's 

1. Characteristics 

a. Affluence 

b. Population growth 

c. Television 

d. Generation gap 

e. Appalachia 

2. Election of 1952 

a. Dwight D, Eisenhovpr — 
Richard ^' Ni>.on 

b. Adlai Stevenson 

3. Programs and policies 

a, "Modern Republican! sir." 

b, Departnent of Health, Educatirr r-^d 
Welfare : 

Oveta Culp Hcb^y 

c, McClellar. Coronittee 

d, Landrur.-Grif f in Act ''1959") 

e, Alaska and "aw?:: ^.ur.ittec t' ^t-te- 
hood a959) 

f, Soil bank 

4. Joseph McCarthy* 

5. Scandals 



ArTi\ :ties 

(A) Locate copies of nevs magazines cf the 
]950's ard develop a display of photo- 
graphs of persons and events of the era. 
Prepare a "show ar.d tell" narrative usint: 
an opaque projector for mauazine pictures, 

'd^ Re-enact selected aspects of the election 
of: 1952 . Consider role playing candidates, 
campaign posters, televisi^r e^'evts or sin:- 
lar features. Read and take notes cn class 
presentations about the i95n*s as a rart 
of prep^iration for characterising the era. 

(C^ ?? e^ent a carefully resc-nrchci ?rrgr,— -n 
cl c 1950' 5 such as is frecuentiy pre --^te-f 
o^ New Year's prograr.F. Inc''ud»^ -^usic, 
"-ports, revs, and persc^'^ m a brc?d sc- pe 
to cc^vey a "feel" for the period. Include 
r-\<^r J rore serioij= 7^rel di?c':<^sicr of 
*'c^arthy ism and uays the recurrent ir'vs- 
t.ces reprtse'^ted there b ri^p.t ^-t deferrec' 
:v t h t future. 

Ccr.tinued or. rext pag*-: • 
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(Special Interest) Write a reflective 
essay on the prograins in education In- 
stituted during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration* 
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OBJECTIVE 9 

The student will recognize international events of the Eisenhower era. 
Concepts 

Conflict, compromise, cold war, conflict resolution strategies 
Generalization 

...^ relationships of the United States with other nations of the world involve political, economic, 
social, and cultural interactions. Competing nationalistic riva.l^'ies lead to conflicts of interest 
among nations. 



CONTEXT OUTLINE 

C. International 

!• John Foster Dulles 

2. Summit Conference 

a. Dwight .:). Eisenhower 

b. N'ikita S. Khrushchev 

3. Eisenhower Doctrine 

a. Israel 

(1) David Ben Gurion 

(2) Golda Meir 

b. Egypt: 

Gamel Abdel Nasser 

c. Suez Crisis (1956) 

4. Sputnik (1957) 

5. U-2 Incident (1960) 

6. Second Berlin Crisis (1961) 
7 • Cuba 

a. Embargo 

b. Boycott 

B. French Indo-China 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Read about the Eisenhower administration 
a;id interview persons who recall /he 
period. Locate the places referred to on 
maps and write a documented update and 
expansion of your textbook's treatment of 
this period. 

(B) Read about the U-2 ^acident and make a 
Dulletin board based on the flight itself. 

(C) Prepare with others a symposium on Eisen- 
hower's international role. Locate or 
simulate news accounts of some of them. 
Consider "channel changing" newscasts with 
for instance, Walter Cronkite and Trie 
Cevereid, McNeil-Lehrer , and a Barbara 
Walters type of interview of a participani 
or some variant of these. 
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♦OBJECTIVE 10 



The student will describe the event? of the New ^Vortier. 
Concepts 

Continuity, change, charisma 
Generaliz/ition 

Certain individual personalities have converged vfth time, place, and circumstances in ways thnt 
have had profound influence on their era. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



IV. The 1960 's 

A. Kennedy's "New Frontier" (1961-6?) 
1* Election of 1960 

a. John F. Kennedy — 
Lyndon B. Johnson 

b. Richard M. Nixon — 
Henry Cabot Lodge 

c. Television debates 

d. Religions issue 

2. Domestic policies and programs 

a. Came lot 

(1) "The Brightest and Best" 

(2) Style and image 

b. Social programs 

(1) Civil Rights 

(2) Support of the arts 

3. International policies and programs 

Peace Corps 
b. Southeast Asia 

(1) Technical as5?istance 
(?) Hreen Bei'ets 



ACTIVITIES 



(ABC) Review standard reference material, view 
available films, and talk with adults 
about the Kennedy years. Invite persons 
with special krovledge and interest in 
this era to speak with the class. Try to 
recapture feelings of those charmed by the 
Kennedy style, wit, ard grace as well as 
those who were philosopnically opposed to 
Kennedy policies. 




c. African nationalism 

d. Cuban mi^pile c^'ls'lfi 

(1) Revolutjon of 1959 

(a) Fulgencio Batista 

(b) Fidc'l Castro 

(2) Bay of Pigs (1961) 

(3) USSR missiles 

4. Assassination ^Noveirber 22, 1963) 




(Special Interest) Assign one'or all 
three topics: the Bav of Pigs Inva- 
sion, the Missile Crisis, the Kennedy 
Assassination. 
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OBJECTIVE 11 



The student will analyze Lyndon Johnson's Great Society goa]j3, prograir.^, and 
achievewents . 

Concepts 

Continuity, change, social legislation 
Generalization 

One of the strengths of the United States government '^s in written provisions and an unbroken 
tradition of peaceful succession. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

B. Lyndon Johnson's Great Society (1963-69) 

1. Transition 

2. election of 1964 

a. Lyndon B. Johnson — 
Hubert H. Humphrey 

b. Barry Goldwater — 
William E. Miller 

3. War on Poverty 

4. Health legislation 

a. Medicare (1965) 

b. Medicade 

5. Cabinet additions 

a. Housing and Urban Development (1965) 

b. Transportation (196b » 

6. Economy 

a . Affluence 

b. Guns and butter 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Role play participants in the 1964 carr- 
paign for the presidercy. Summarize the 
issues and something of the persons and 
the milieu in which the campaign occurred. 

(B) Draw campaign posters representing plat- 
forms of the 1964 campaign . Locate and 
share political cartoons of the era. 

(C) Research, develop, and present a 1960*s 
quiz program. Include sore questions 
with visual and auditory cues. 
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*OBJECTIVE 12 

The student will discuss civil rights judicial decisions, legislrfion, and actions since World V^r 11. 
Concepts 

Civil rights, continuity, change 
Generalization 

Beliefs, life styles, and values vary according to time, place and circumstances. Prejudice and 
discrimination have be .n recurrent problems in human history. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



7. Cxvil Rights 

a. Background 

(1) Civil Rights Act of 1875 

(2) Plessy vs. Ferguson (1896) 

(3) Dred Scott Decision 

b. Brovm vs. Board of Education (1954) 

c. Civil Rights Acts 

(1) 1957 

(2) 1960 

(3) 1964 

(4) 1968 

d. Mr.rtin Luther King 

(1) Nobel Peace Prize (1964) 

(2) NAACP 



(ABC) View a film, watch news clips, and read 

standard references and/or back issues of 
news magazines. Summarize and use a time 
line tc narrate developments in the area 
of civil rig>^ns as they pertain to various 
segments cf society. 
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OBJECTIVE 13 



The student will recount sp^ acted aspects of the Vietnam War. 
Concepts 

Nationalism, imperialism, militarism 
Generalization 

Competing nationalistic rivalries create conflicts dmong nations. An important aspect of Airerica's 
foreign relations has een the growing eccnomic interdependence of the worlc!. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



Vietnam (1961-1975) 
1, Background 

a, Comunist expansion in China 

(1) Chiang Kai-shek 

(2) Mao Tse-tung 

(3) Civil War after Japanese 
defeat (19/-5) 

(4) Formosa/Taiwan (1945) 

b. French Indo-China 
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(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



Japanese occupation. World War II 
Viet Minh 

(a) Ho Chi Minh 

(b) Resist French resumption 
of power 

U) USSR aid 
Dien Bien Phu (1954) 
Geneva Conference (1954) 

(1) Cambodia 

(2) Laos 

(3) North and South Vietnam 
SEATO (1954) 

(Continued on next page) 
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(A) Develop a series of posters representing 
events in the Vietnam conflict. Create 

a game to practice sequencing and telling 
of the events. 

(B) Consult with persons in the community who 
have had some direct contact with Red China 
auJ/or Vietnam. Ask them to share pictures, 
artifacts, and/or stories of pertinent 
experiences, 

(C) Survey the literature and write a documented 
"history" of the Vietnam conflict. Identify 
references that would need to be consulted 
for a more fully developed study, 

(Special Interest) Read and do a book re- 
port on the award winning book Fire in the 
Lake , Discuss for the class differences 
between history books and history textbooks. 

Also, When Hell Was in Session is an excellent 
resource for depicting the American POW experien , 
in the "Hanoi Hilton," 
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2. Ngo Dlnh Diem takeover 

a. Vletcong 

b. Religious unrest 

c. Government corruption 

3. General Nguyen Van Thleu (1967) 
A, United States involvement 

a. Elsenhower aid to South Vietnam 

b. John Foster Dulles 

c. CIA 

d. Kennedy Increased aid 

e. Johnson escalated aid (1965) 

f. Nixon "Vletnamization" and withdrawal (1973) 

5. Guerilla warfare 

6. Vietnam reunified 

a. Thieu collapse (April 1975) 

b. Communist control (1976) 
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OBJECTIVE 14 

The student will discuss causes of violence and conflict during the 1960's. 
C oncepts 

Multiple causation, conflict, conflict management, resolution 
Generalization 

The 1960's were characterized by conflict and violence in several aspects of the culture. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 

D. Conflict and violence of the 1960's 

1. Assassinations 

a. John F. Kennedy (November 22, 1963) 

b. Robert F. Kennedy (June 4, 1968) 

c. Martin Luther King, Jr. (April 4, 1968) 

2. Nuclear proliferation 

3. Race riots 

4. Campus unrest 

5. Counter culture 

6. Labor 

Ceasar Chavez 

7. Third World de-colonialization 



ACTIVITIES 

(ABC) Participate in readings and small group 

discussions focused upon trying to explain 
what would account tor selected events 
and the general climate of the 1960's. 
Summarize the plausitle "theories'* orally 
and in writing. 
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OBJECTIVE 15 

The student will identif> selected events of the Nixon administraticn. 
Concepts 

Continuity, change 
Generalization 

The Nixon and Ford adirlnlstrations encompassed remarkable and unprecea^nted events that are likely 
to be of continuing interest to historians of the future. 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



V. The Nixon and Ford Administrations 
A. Richard M. Nixon 

1. Elections of 1968 and 1972 

a. Spiro Agne 

b. Hubert H. Humphrey 

c. George Wallace 

d. George McGovem 

2. Domestic issues 



a. Vietnam opposition 

b. Draft resistance 

c. Civil rights 

d. Nuclear proliferation 

e. Pollution 

f. Crime 

g. Economic downturn 

(1) Devaluation 

(2) Wage and Price freeze 
International issues 

a. Cambodian bombing 

b. De-escalation and withdrawal from Vietnar 

c. China 

d. Middle East 



ACTIVITIES 

(A) Work with others to write a documented 
historical article on assigned aspects 
of the period 1968-72. 

(B) Prepare time lines and maps for use with 
studies of events cf the era and prepare to 
tell about persons who played important roles i 

(C) Serve as "research consultant" and editor 
to compile a class study of the Nixon-Ford 
years. Assume major responsibility for 
the study outline and or^ani jation . 
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*OBJECTIVE 16 

The student will describe and use the Watergate tragedy to illustrate ways the United States 
government's strength and resilience function under crisis conditions. 

Concepts 

Checks and balances, separation oi powers, succession, impeachment 
Generalization 

One of the strengths of the United States government is in written provis5ons and an unbroken 
tradition of peaceful presidential succession. 



CONTENT OUTLINE ACTIVITIES 

4. Watergate (ABC) Review recommended references describing 

a. Break in the Watergate tragedy. Outline the 

b. Executive charges and types cf investigations. Show 

(1) Bob Haldeman how basic principles of United States con- 

(2) John Erlichman stitutional government functioned and sus- 

(3) John Mitchell tained the system. 

(4) John Dean 

(5) Jeb McGruder 

(6) Charles Colson 

(a) G. Gordon Liddy 

(b) Howard Hunt 

c. Legislative investigations 

(1) Sam Ervin 

(2) Peter Rondino 

d. Judicial investigations 

(1) Judge John Sirica 

(2) Special Prosecutor Leon Javorski 

e. The press 

f. The tapes 

g. Resignation (August 9, 1974) 
B. Gerald Ford (1974-77) 

1. Pardon controversy 

2. Amnesty 

3. Cambodia: Magayuez Affair ^March 1975) 4 1 R 

4. Russian grain deal 

5. Middle East 
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OBJECTIVE 17 

The student will analyze and compare platforn^s and demographic responses of voters in the 
presidential campaign of 1976, 1980, and 1984. 

Concepts 

Platforms, polls 

Generalization 

Polls 'iave gained importance in political processes. Voting preferences reilect an array of value 
considerations , 



CONTENT OUTLINE 



ACTIVITIES 



VI. The Carter Years 

A. Election of 1976 

1. Jimmy Carter 

2. Waltt^ Mondale 

3. Gerald Ford 

4. Ronald Reagan 

5. Robert Dole 

6. Platforms 

7. Voting patterns 

B. Energy 

C. Economy (1977) 

1. Inflation continuation 

2. Unemployment curtailed 

3. Business capital investment confident 

4. Consumer spending ircreasing 

D. Human Rights Policy 
£. Panama Canal 

^. Middle East - Iran and the Hostages 

G. "Carter Doctrine" 

H. Election of 1980 

(continued on next page) 



(ARC) Consult almanacs and other available 

reports of voter responses in the 1976, 
1980, and 1984 presidential campaigns, 
locate or construct a map and a table 
shewing voting patterns of various seg- 
ments of society. Discuss with others 
explanations of the vote. Use available 
polls to compare predicted and actual 
voting patterns. 

(AB) Construct a table comparing the policies of 
the Carter administration with those of the 
Reagan administration with respect to domes- 
tic social issues, domestic economic issues, 
and foreign policy issues. 

(C) Contrast the composition of the current 
Congress to that of the Congress seated 
in 1980. Vhat type of gains and/or losses 
have the major parties made? Analyze 
possible reasons for these shifts. 
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VII. Reagan, A Change in Direction 

A. Republican gains in House and Senate 

B. New economic policies 

1. Recession 

2. Deficit spending 

3. "New Federalism" 

4. "Guns vs. Butter" 

(a) MX missile systems 

(b) Social programs 

(c) Nuclear freeze issue 
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Fair Deal 

Modern Republicanxf^m 

New Frontier 

Great Society 

"GI Bill of Rights" 

demobilization 

"Dixiecrat 

Common Market 

Warren Report 

assassination 

Medicare 

Appalachia 

Watergate 

Cold War 

Hot War 

"Big Five" 

containment 

satellite nations 

i^or curtain 

bamboo curtain 




VOCABULARY 

police action 
Chinese Nationalists 
Great i:.!>ate 
hydrogen weapons 

Commu***,sm 
socialism 

Summit Conferences 

cease-fire 

hot line 

escalation 

DMZ 

uerilla warfare 
hawks 
doves 

silent majority 
Vietnamization 
Manhattan Project 
automation 

de facto segregation 
open housing law 




poverty 
foreign aid 
"flower children" 
"hippies" 

"Birth of a Nation" 

Watergate 

"New Federalism" 

"Carter Doctrine" 

Recession 

deficit spending 

Human rights 

Civil Rights Commission 

Executive Order 

'Deliberate speed' 

March on Washington, 1963 

Montgomery boycott 

Rosa Parks 

S ' t-ins 

"Separate but equal" 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Congress of racial Equality 

(CORE) 
Student Xon-Violenl 

Coordinating Coiumittee (SNXC) 
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SUGGESr^b COMPUTER ACTIVITIES tOK SECTION VI 



1. Use the existing data base or create a new data base for the follov^ing information: 

- Major events and personalities of the post-World War II period 

- Significant social and political events in post-World War IT America (New Frontier, Great Society, 
Civil Rights Movement, Watergate, Vietnam War, and sc forth.) 

2. Use a word processing program to write: 

- Brief summaries of different phases in the Cold War (American and Soviet positions during the 
Truman ^Eisenhower, Kennedy/ Johnson, Nixon/Ford/Carter, and Reagan administrations) 

- Paragraphs contrasting post-World War II and Vietnam era patriotism 

3. Use a graphics program to display levels of military participation of various nations in both the 
Korean and Vietnam Wars. 

4. Use a puzzle program to create advercisements that show shifts in American popular culture. 

5. Use a print shop program to create advertisements that show shifts in American popular culture. 

6. Use an authoring program to create series of "Who Am 1*' or "Who Said This" activities. 
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I. 



Preface 



Following the study of citizenship and the political process, the study of che federal government 
further prepares students to participate knowledgeably as citizens. 



II • Overview 



a 4^7. 



The study of the federal government will include a look at the establishment and operation of our 
government at the national level. The unit will be divided into four parts; the Constitution, as a 
basis for government and a guarantor of basic freedoms; the Executive Blanch, with emphasis on the 
Presidency; the Legislative Branch, with emphasis on the Presidency; the Legislative Branch, with 
emphasis on how laws are made; and the Judicial Branch, with etrphasis on landmark decisions. 

III. Content Outline 

A. The Constitution 

1. Forerunners to th.-j Constitution: Magna Carta, Petition of Rights, English Bill Rights, 
Mayflower Compact, Declaration of Independence, Articles of Confederation. 

2. Purposes of the Constitution as stated in the Preamble. 

3. Type of government set up by Constitution and how it was ratified. 

4. Separation of powers and checks and balances system: how it works. 

5. Constitution as guarantee of basic freedoms. 

6. How the Constitution changes: elastic clause, amendment. Judicial review, loose 
interpretation. 

B. The Executive Branch 

1. Constitutional ground rules: qualifications, terms of office, election, inauguration, 
impeachment . 

2. Pomp and Circumstance: powerr, , duties, functions of the President. 

3. The Cabinet: departments, personalities, functions. 
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4. The White House Office and the Executive Office of the President: departments, purposes, 
personalities . 

5. The Vice Presidency and the Presidential line of succession. 

C. The Legislative Branch 

1. The House and the Senate: Constitutional ground rules, present political breakdown, other 
statistics on members — education, profession, sex, race, religion. 

2. The Committee system: legislatures within legislatures — number, types, most important. 

3. Duties and powers of the Congress — and limitations. 

4. The Odyssey: how a law is made. 

D. The Judicial Branch 

1. The three levels: the Supreme Court, U.S. Courts of Appeal, U.S. District Courts—more 
Constitutional ground rules, jurisdiction, who hears what. 

2. Eight men and one woman: background on present Justices and past ones — average time served, 
hov often vacancies occur. 

3. Chief Justice: How much influence does he have — Warren Couic, Burger Court. 

Landmark cases: Marb u ry vs. Madison , Plessy vs. Ferguson , Brown vs. Topeka Board of 
Education , Tinker vs. Pes Moines , Miranda vs. Arizo na, Gidecr. vs . Wainwright, Milder vs 
California. ~ ^ — ' * 
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IV. Unit Objectives 

A. The Constitution 

The student will be able to: 

1. identify the forerunners to tho fonstitution and trace the steps ]e.-ding to it. 

2. list the six purposes of the Constitution as set forth in the Preamble. 



3. define the term federal republic and describe that form of government. 

4. describe the ratification process of the Constitution and of amendments. 

5. explain reparation of power, naming the three branches. 

6. describe the checks ^nd balances system and cite examples. 

7. identify basic freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution, and how they are restricted. 

8. define the following terms: Constitution, Preamble, federal, legislative, bicaireral, 
executive, judicial, elastic clause, amendment, judicial review, loc 3 interpretation, 
ratification, repeal . 

The Lxecutive Br?»nch 

The student will be able to: 

1. list 'equirements for holding office of President. 

2. explain the proce-^s of Presidertial election. 

3. explain the process for Presidential impeachment. 

4. define the Constitutional duties and powers. 

5. list three extra-Conscituticnal duties and powers. 

6. ^laine the Inner Cabinet positions and their heads. 

7. explain the purpose of tne Cabinet. 

8. explain how the Cabinet is chosen and approved. 

9. explain the line of Presidential succession. 
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The Legislative Branca 



The student will be able to: 

1. tell how marv members are in each House and how long their terms are. 

2. list three of the most important commit lees in the House. 

3. list the four types of Congressional committees. 

4. list the special powers of each House. 

5. briefly explain the process by which a bill is introduced and passed. 

6. define the following terms: seniority, caucus, filibuster, majority party, ninority party, 
whip, floor leader, lobby, cloture, quorum, veto, pocket veto, President pro tempore. 
Speaker of the House. 

The Judicial Branch 

The student will be able to: 

1. list the three levels of federal courts and give the jurisdiction of each. 

2. define the following terms: dissenting opinion. Warren Court, Burger Court, due process, 
double jeopardy, landmark case, class action. 

3. give the significance of the following cases: Marbury vs. Madison , Plessy vs. Ferguson and 
Brown vs. Topeka , M iranda vs. Arizona , Gideon vs. Wainwright , Miller vs. California. 
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V. Resource materials 

A. Books 

1. Allen, Jack. American Society , New York: American Book Company, 1976. Chapters 4-6. 

2. Kea^ . Edward N. Dimensions of the Modern Presidency . St. Louis: Forum Press, ]'81. p. 

19-41, ri-156. 

3. Peid, T.R. Congressional Odyssey, The Saga of a Senate Bill . San ^rarcisco: V:.H. Freeman 

and Co. , 1980. 

4. Wasserman, Gary. The Basics of American Politics . Second Edition. Boston: Little, Brown 

and Co., 1979. Chapters 2-5. 

B. Periodicals 

1. The New Republic . 

2. Newsweek , 

3. The New York Times . 

4. U, S. News and World Report . 

C. Recommended Films 

1. The Constitution. McGraw-Hill, 1968, 21 min. 
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Freedom to Speak - People of New York vs. Irving Feiner. EBF, 1967, 23 min. 



3. Justice Under the Law - The Gideon Case . EBF, 1967, 23 min. 

4. President of the United States ; Too Much Power? EBF, 1977, 25 rain. 

5. Speaker of the House; The Legislative Process . Journal Films, 1963, 22\ rain. 

6. The United States Congress; Of, By, and For the People . Second Edition. EBF, 1977, 26 
min. 
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D. Filmstrips 

1. Democracy at Work; Hov a Bill Becomes a Law > Eyegate. 

2. The Who :1s of Justice > NYT. Filmstrip and record. 

E. Human Resources 

!• Present local U.S. Representative 

2. Present local U.S. Senator 

3. Federal Circuit Court representative 
VI. Activities 

A. The Constitution 

1. Have the students pick one of the Constitutional forerunners, research it, and write a brief 
report . 

2. Discuss the goals set forth in the Preamble and havr the students paraphrase ihem. 

3. Have the students chart the powers of the national and state governnents. 
^. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the federal system. 

5. List the basi'^ freedoms protected by the Bill of Rights ^ind have students poll others on 
support of items included. 

6. Discuss some past ard possible future amendTr.ents . 

B. The Executive Branch 

1. Introduce the Presidential Ranking Game, polT lass, and cite professional polls — CBS/NYT, 
Chicago Tribune. 

2. Discuss why the President is important other than as head of the Executive Branch. 
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3. Have the students illustrate the extra-Constitutional duties and pc*^ers of the President 
with newspaper and magazine clippings. 

4. Have the students select a Cabinet department and write a report on it. 

5. Have the students diccuss which Cabinet department (s) should be downgraded to independent 
agencies. 

6. Discuss the circular and chain of command models of the White House Office and which 
Presidents used which model. 

7. Have the students develop an alternate line of succession, 
b. Have students research the old line of succession. 

C. The Legislative Branch 

1. Have students chart differences between the two houses. 

2. Have studeii^^s graph sociological makeup of each house. 

3. Organize the class into the Congress, have them organize committees, and have a bill go 
through both houses and pass a Presidential veto. 

4. Have students research pro^/osed reforms of Congress. 

D. The Judicial Br-.nch 

1. ave the students locate the U.S. District Courts in Louisiana on maps. 

2. Have students choose a major decision of the Supreme Court and write a paper or* its 
significance. 

3. Have students make posters identifying the special courts of the federal government and 
their jurisdiction. 

4. Have students make up rases and determine which court would have jurisdiction. 

5. Discuss FDR's attempt to "p^^k" the Supreme Court and what might have resulted if he had 
been succes ;ful. 
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VII, Sample Tefit 

Legislative Branch Test 
Multiple Choice: 

1. U.S. Representatives must be at leas*" years old: 

a) 25 

b) 30 

c) 35 

2, The number of years a Representative serves is: 

a) 2 

b) 4 

c) 6 

3. The number of Representatives in the House is: 

a) 100 

b) 435 

c) 345 

4. The number of Senators from each state is: 

a) 1 

b) 2 

c) according to population 

5. The number of Representatives ^ ^ach state is: 

a) 2 

b) 4 

c) according to population 

6. Congress meets every year on: 

a) Jan. 3 

b) Jan. 20 

c) July 4 

7. People who try to influence legislation are: 

a) whips 

b) lobbyis*"s 

c) lawyers 
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8. U.S. Senators must be at least years old: 

a) 25 

b) 30 

c) 35 

9. Senators are elected for year terms: 

a) 6 

b) 8 

c) 4 

10. Political party organization: 

a) standing committee 

b) quoruc 

c) caucus 

True/False: 

11. Bills can be proposed only in the Senate. 

12. A filibuster is a junior Congressman. 

13. The President pro tempore can substitute for the President. 

14. The uouse of Representatives can impeach the President. 

15. The majority party is always the same in both houses. 

16. A bill can be killed only by the President. 

17 r Members of Congress belong to several committees. 

18. Most who work in Congress are formet teachers. 

19. Most members of Congress are former teachers. 

20. The Speaker of the House Is a lifetime position. 



Define: 

2 1 . Seniority — 

22. Filibuster — 

23. Majority party/n^inority party - 

24. Pocket veto — 



15. Quorum"— 
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VIII. Bulletin Boards 

A. The Constitution: Display copies f the Magna Carta, Petition cf Rights, English Bill of 
Rights, Mayflower Compact, Declaration of Independence. 

Prepare e display illustrating the checks and balances of the three branches of governmenc. 

B. The Executive Branch: 

Get pictures of the Cabinet heads and make a bulletin board showing the man, his department 
nnd its function. 

Make a board illustrating the various "hats" that a President wears: commarder in chief, 
chief executive, chief diplomat, chief legislator, judicial authority, ieculer of party, 
chief of state, national symbol. 

Illustrate the circular model and the chain of command model of White House Office 
organization. 

C. The Legislative Branch: 

Make a display cr Congressional committees, including types, number of each, duration, 
number of members, function. 

Illustrate the steps in the passage of a bill. 

D. The Judicial Branch: 

Make a board showing the five lower federal courts and how they feed into the Supreme Court 
^including their jurisdiction). 

Get a picture of the current Supreme Court and display it with biographical trivia. 
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IX. Evaluation of unit 

A. The Constitution 

1 . What worked : 

2. What didn't work: 

3. Improvements: 



Executive Branch 
What worked: 
What didn't work: 
Improvements: 

C. The Legislative Branch 

1. Vliat worked: 

2. W^at didn't work: 

3. Improvements: 

Judicial Branch 
What worked: 
V.T-iat didn't work: 
Improvements: 



B. The 
1. 



D. The 
1. 

0 
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true to journals and covers aren covered by Lewis a^d Clark. ABC NFUS) 

Launching t^e New Gcvernr^ert (l.' ' 89-1800' t . Coronet Filps, JS-SH, 1/^* minutes, color. The p-^oblens that 
confronted the infant e .^vprnmen^, from 17*^-9 to 1800 under the leadership <>f such ^r,e^ Vasbmct^n, 
Hair.iltoi., Jefferson, -.ro Adnir-s T>reberted. 

Hn'^yclopedia ^r^'tannlca Filir'S. ih nur.ires, hlock and Write. 
■;^:l:ion of pr.rt cf Xev C'rlean*^ <^r: rr.\7 - j -tprTients vhich c^uFed 

Ih2 Pilgrirs . Encyclopedia ^>r : t.-mnica Film^-, EL-SH, 22 minutes. P.] ark 3n(^ V^Aiie. Authentic sets and 
period costumes bring alive the Pilgrirps^ life story. 



^ lo^^^iar. Pure :f j- " * * - a C . . i ^ in v i t . 
RfcCv'n.i;: ruct*^ ^-w^ts vh* h p/o:ipr£d 
N^pOMron to seT L tbe t'jrr:t('rv. 
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A Brief List of Recommended Materials for Teachers 
on The Federalist and the U.S. Constitution 



The books listed below might serve as general references or sources for teachers as they plan and carry out 
lessons about the Constitution. The selected bibliography of bocks on The Federalist Is suggest'id by the 
U.S. Department of Education. T ese are books which teachers could use to learn about the idea's and argu- 
ments of the Federalist . 

Adair, Douglas. Fame and the Founding Fathers . New York: Norton, 1975. 

Berger» Raoul. Congress v. The Supreme Court . Boston: Harvard University Press, 1969. (Paperback, New York: 
Bantam Books, 1973.) 

Bowen, Catherine D. Miracle at Philadelphia . Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1966. 
Burns, James MacGregor. The Vineyard of Liberty . New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1?92. 

Cullop, Floyd G. The Constitution of the United States: An Introduction . New York: New American Library, 
1984. 

De Faux, Linda G. The Eleventh Pillar . Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uuiverslty Press, 1966. 

Epstein, David. The Political Theory of the Federalist . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984. 

Favrand, Max. The F r aming of the Constitution of the United States . :Tew Haven: Yale University Press, 



Fisher, Louis. Politics of Sha r - i Powers . Washington; Congressional Quarterly Press, 1981. 

Friendly, Fred W. and Martha J. H. Elliott. The Constitution, That Delicate Balance . New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1984. 

Garraty, John A., ed. Quarrels That Have Shaped the Constitu . New York: Harper & Row, 1964. 

Hamilton, Alexard^r, James Madison, and John Jay. The Federalist , edited by Roy P. Fairfield. Baltimore: 
The Johns ^pklns University, 1981. 



1913. 



The Federalist Papers , edited with an introduction by 



Clinton Rossiter. New York: New American Library, 1961. 
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Kelly, Alfred H., Wlnfred A. Harbison, and Herman Belz . The American Cotistltutlon; It s Origin and 
Developmen t, 6th ed. New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1SS3. 

Levy, Leonard William, ed. Essays on the Making of the Constitution . New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. 

Lockard, Duane, and Walter F. Murphy, Basic Cases in Constitutional Law . New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1980. 

Morris, Richard B. Great Presidential ueclsions . New York: Harper L Row, 1973 • 

, Seven Who Shaped Cur Destiny . New York: Harper d Row, 1973. 

, ed. Encyclopedia of American History . 6th ed. New York: Harper & Row, 1982. 

, Witnesses at the Creation: Hamilton, Madison, Jay, and the Constitution . New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Vinstcn, 1985. 

Ostrom, Vincent. The Political Theory of a CornpounJ Republic: A Reconstruct Irn of the Logical Foundations 
of Anerican Democracy as Presented in "The Federalist" . Blacksburg, VA. , 1971. 

Patrick, John J and Richard C Ferny. Lesson on the Constitutlun . Washington, D.C.: Air.erican Historical 
Association, 1985 . 

This publication was developed to assist teachers in providing more in-depth instruction on the United 
States Constitution. L essons on the Constitution nay be ordered from either the Social Science Education 
Consortium, Inc., 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302, the American Political Science Association, 1527 
New Hampshire Averue, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20003, or the American Historical Asscciaticn, AOO A Street, 
3.E», Washington, D.C. 20003. 

Patrick, John and Richard Ramy. The Constitution . Glenview, Illinois: Sect:, Foresiran ?.nd Company, 1983. 

This publication is on the 1985-86 ix^t of Adopted Materials ir. Social Studies and is listed as Book No. 
277970. Depository price is $A.92 per copy. Both student and teacher editions are available. 

Peltason, Jack W. Corwin ard Peltason's Understanding the Constitution , 9th ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1982. 
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Project *87. This Constitution > Washington, D.C.: American Historxal Association, 1984-87, Volumes 
No. 1-10+. 

These magazines are published to provide sources of ideas, resources, and practical Information about 
the U.S. Couotltutlon. Editorial offices for This Constitution are locate^' at 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. At this time, ten issues hs'-e been published. Publication of This Constitution 
is expected to continue throughout the celebration of the Bicentennial of the U.S. Constitutior. 



Pyle, Christopher H. and Richard M. Pious. The President, Congress, an^ the Constitution . New York: 
The Free Press, 1984. 

Rokeach, M. ; Homant, R. ; and Penner, L. "A Value Analyais of the Disputed Federalist Papers." Journal 
of Personality Social Psychology, XII, No. 2 (Oct. 1970), 245-50. 

Smith, David G. The Convention and the Constitution . New York: St. Martin's Press, 1965. 

Smith, James M. , ed* The Constitution . New York: Harper & Row, 1971. 

Smith, A. "Reason, Passion, and PolitiCc.1 Freedom in The Federalist/' Journal of Politics, XXII, No. 3 
Aug. I960. 525-44. 

Steams, Jean. Federalist Without Tears . Lanham, Maryland: University Press of America, 1977. 

Stockton, C.N. "Are There Natural Rights in the The Federalist ?" Ethics, LXXXII, No. 1 (Oct. 1971), 72-82. 

S::oring, Herbert J. What the Anti-Federalists Were For . Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1981. 

Wood, Gordon S. The Creation of the American Republic, 1776-1787 . Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1969. 

The Agency for Instructional Television is developing a television series on the United States Constitution 
which will be broadcast during the Bicentennia. , 1986-1991. The Instructional Television Section of the 
Department of Education has p^^rchased broadcast rights to the prograr, and it will air the series during 
the 1987-88 school year. Contact Mis. Ayan Rubin, Instructional Television Supervisor with the Department 
of Education, for additional information, or check the ITV broadcast schedule for the broadcast schedule 
and more detailed information about the program. 
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The Plantation South * Encyclopedia Britannlca Fiims, JH-SH, 17 minutes, color. Portrays the development 

of plantation system In Virginia to Its spread and finr establishment In the d^ep Sout^ of the antebel- 
lum period « 

Plymouth Colony: The First Yegr , Corone*- Films, EL-SH, 16 minutes, color. Tells the inspiring story 

of the Pilgrim's struggle with hardship and disease , and their lasting accomplishment in establishing 
principles of freedom and democracy. 

The Spanish Explorers . 'Encyclopedia Britannlca Films, EL-SH, 14 mirutes, color. Paintings, animation, 
and photography show the discovery of America through the eyes of the Spanish explorers. 

Spanish Influence in the United States . Coronet lilns, JH-SH, 10 minutes, color. Shuwf? Spanish 

influence on American dress, language, customs, architecture, and reJigion by comparing Spr^nish 
culture wi^n phases of American culture. 

The Wat of 1812 . McGrav Text Films, JH-X, xj minutes, color. Film covers highlights cf military and 
naval action in nain theaters of war and answers puzzling questions about causes and effects of 
the conflict. 

Westward Movement, Part I - Old Northwest Territor, . Encyclopedia Britannlca Films, EL-SH, 15 minutes, 

color. Settling of old Northwest Territory in Post-Revolutionary War period. Polltic^^l and economic 
effects of the Northwest Ordinance. Developmenf -;f coranerce and transportation ir the old Northwest. 

ARTICLES 



Greene, Lorenzo J. "The New England Negro as Seen in Advertisements for Runaway Slaves, Journal of Npgro 
History , XXIX (April, 1944). 

Logan, Rayford W. "^btevanico , Negro Discoverer of the Southwest," Phylon I (Fourch Quarter, 1940). 

Hartgrove^ W.B. "The Negro Soldier in the American Revolution," Jourral of Negro History , I (April, 1916). 

Cohen, William. "Thomas Jefferson and the Problem of Slavery," Journal of American History , 
LVI (December, 1968). 

Seeber, Edward D. "Phillip Vheatley," Journal of Negro History , lOCIV (July, 1939). 

Baker, H^nry. "Benjamin B;>nneker, Negro Mathematician and Astronomer," Journal of Negri History , III 
(April, 1918). 

Phillips, P. L. "The '^'^sgro, Benjamin Banneker: Astronomer and Mathematician," Records of the Colomjla 
Historical Society , XX (Washington, 1917). 
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Periodicals 

Adair, Douglass, "The Federalist Papers: A Review Article," William & Mary Quarterly, Third Series, XXI, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1965), 131-39. 

Brant, Irving, "Settling the Authorship of The Federalist ," American Historical Review, LXVII, No. 1 
(Oct. 1 61), 71-75. 

Cooke, Jacob E., "Alexander Hamilton's Authorship of the 'Caesar' Letters," William & Mary Quarterly, 
Third Series, XVII, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), 78-85. 

Crane, Elaine P., "Publius in the Provinces: Where Was The Federalist Reprinted Outside New York City?" 
William & Mary Quarterly, Third Series, No. 4 (Oct. 1964), 589-92. 

Kendall, Willmoore, "On the 'Federalist'" The State of Our Understanding," National Review, XV, No. 22 
(Dec. 3, 1965), 491-94. 

Koch, Adricnne, "Return of 'Publius'," Nation, CXCIII, No. 6 (Sept. 2, 1961), 125-28. 

Riemer, Neal, "Political Theory as a Guide to Action: Madison and the Pruaential Component in Politics," 
Social Science, XXXV, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), 17-25. 

Swindler, William F. , "The Letters of Publius," American Heritage, XII, No. 4 (June 1961), 4-7, 92-97. 
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RECOMMENDED TEXTS FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT 



Bailey, T., and Kennedy, D. American Pagea nt, 7th ed. Lexington, Mass.: D*C. Heath, l983. 

Ballyn, B., et al. The Great Republic , 2nd ed. Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1981. 

Blum, J., et al. The National Experience . 5th ed. New York: Harc-irt Brace Jovanovlch, 1981. 

Current, R. , et al. American History; A Survey , 6th ed. New York: Knopf, 1983. 

Garraty, J. The Aiaerlcan Nation . Ath ed. New York: Hrrrer ai:d Uow, 10 '9. 

Graebner, N. , et al. A History of the Amerjcgr People . 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 
Korlson, S., et al. A Concise History of the American Republic . New York: Oxford, 1977. 
Tnger, Irwin. These United States . Boston: Little, Brown, 1978. 
Aorton, Mary Beth, et al. A People and A Nation. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1982. 



Section Two: 
Conflict and Reunion 

American History: The Multi-Concept Plan in High School . Baton Rouge: State Department of PubMc 
Education, 1966. 

American History: Multi-Phase Course Outline . Shreveport : Caddo Parish Public Schools, 1972. 
Bennett, Lerone, Jr. B lack Power U.S.A.: The Human Side of Reconstruction, 1867-1877 . New York: Penguin, 



Burggv»y, L. JoAnn, et al. America! America! Glenview, 111.: Scott, Forestian and Company, 1980. 

Churchill, Richard and Linda R. Churchill. Urlted States History Activity Reader . Portland: 
J. Weston Walch, 1974. 
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Cohn, D. L. Life and Time of King Cotton > New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 1956. 

Cruder, Robert. The Negro In Reconstruction , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1969. 

Current, Richard, Alexander Deconcle, and Harris L. Dante- United States History . Dallae* Scott 
Foresman and Company, 1967. 

Flnkelsteln, Milton, et al. Minorities: U.S.A. New York: Globe Book Company, Inc., 1971. 

Forsee, Corrlne. U.S. History Can Be Fun . Portland: J. Weston Walch, 1975. 

Genovese, Eugene D. The Political Economy of Slavery: Studies In the Econoipy and Society of the 
Slave South . New York: Pantheon, 1965. 

. The World the Slaveholders Made . New York: Pantheon, 1971. 

Graff, Henry. The Free and The Brave . Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1972. 

Olmsted, F. L. The Cotton Klngdom > New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1953. 

Powell, Daniel. Ideas In Conflict . Dallas: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1967. 

Schwartz, Sidney and John R, O'Connor. Exploring Our Nation's History ; Volumes I and II. New York: 
Globe Book Company, 1971. 

Smith, Lew. The American Dream . Glenvlew, 111.: Scott, Foresman and Company, 198C. 

Stampp, Kenneth M. The Causes of the Civil War . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1974. 

. The Era Of Reconstruction, 1865-187 7. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1965. 

Todd, Lewis Paul and Merle Curtl. Rise of the Amer .can Nation . New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, 
Inc., 1972. 
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Nonprlnt 

Division: A Simulation of the Decisive Issues of the 1850*8 and the Crisis Election of 1360 , Culver 
City, California: Social Studies School Service. 

Rowe, Eric M. U. S. History Bingo . Game. Portland: J. Eston Walch, 1976. 

Origins of the Civil War . Transparency/Duplicating Book. Culver C y, California: Social Studies 
School Service. 

Manifest Destiny . Transparency /Duplicating BooV . Culver City, Califorv*;.: fecial Studies Fc^- ol 
Service. 

To Be A Slave . Cassettes. Culver City, California: Social Studies School Service. 

Great Anerlcan Speeches . Record. New York, N.Y.: Caldmon Records, Inc. 

TiU 

The Background of the C ^ vll War . BFA Educational Media, 1960, 21 minutes, color. 
The Civil War . Encyclopedia Britannlca Filnis, 1954, 16 minutes, color. 

The Civil War - The Anguish of Emancipation . Learning Corporation of America, 1972, 28 minutes, color. 

Ttie Civil War - 1863-1865 . Coronet Instructional Films, 1964, 16 minutes, color. 

The Great Debate - Lincoln Versus Douglas . Encyclopedia Britannica Education Corporation, 1965, 
30 minutes, color. 

The Jackson Years - Toward Civil War . Learning Corporation of America, 1971, 27 minutes, color. 

The Railroad Builders . Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 1963, 14 minutes, color. 

The Westward Movement - The Gold Rush . Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 1965, 
23 minutes, color. 
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Filmstrip 



Immigration: The Dream and the Reality , Culver City, California: Social Studies School Ser\'lce. 

In the Days of the Gold Rush , Culver City, California: Social Studies School Service. 

The Roots of War (183C-1860; . Culver City, California: Social Studies School Service. 

Slavery: America's Peculiar Institution . Culver City, California: Social Studies School Service. 



Savage, W. Sherman. "The Negro In the Westward Movement," Journal of Negro Histor y. XXV (October, 1940). 

Hafstadter, Richard. "U. B. Phillips and the Plantation Legend," Journal of Negro History , XXIX 
(April, 194A). 

Wesley, Charles H. "Manifesto of Slave Shipments Along the Waterways, 1808-1864," Journal of Negro 
History , XXVII (April, 1942). 

Govan, Thomas P. "Was Plantation Slavery Profitable," Journal of Southern History , VII (November, 1942). 

Woodman, Harold D. "The Profitability of Slavery: A Historical Perennial, Journal of Southern History , 
XXIX (August, 1963). 

Greene, Lorenzo J. "Mutiny on the Slave Ships," Phylon , V (Fourth Quarter, 1944). 

Wilson, C. D. "Negro Who Owned Slaves," Popular Science Monthly , LXXXI (November, 1912). 

Sherwood, H. N. "The Formation of the Anerlcan Colonization Society," Journal of Negro History , II (July, 
1917). 

B?ale, Howard K. "On Rewriting Reconstruction Kistory," American Historical Review , XLV (July, 1940). 
Simklns, Franrls B. "Kew Viewpoints of Soufherr Reconjtruction," Journal of Southern History , V (February, 
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Taylor, A. A. "Historians of the RecoiiStnictlon," Journal of Negro History , XXIIl (January, 1938). 

Weisbi»ruer, Bernard. "The Dark and Bloody Ground of Reronstructlon Historiography,'' Journal of Southern 
HlBtory , XXV (November, 1959). 

DuBols, W.E.B. "Reconstruction and Its Benefits," Ameilcan Historical Review , XV (July, 1910). 

Russ, Wlllian A. "The Negro and White Dlsf rrinchlssment During Radical Reconstruction," Journal of Negro 
History , XIX (April, 1934). 



Section Three: 

Emergence of Modern America 

American Heritage. The Nineties, Glimpses of a Lost but Lively World . New York: American Heritage, 
1967 • 

Blay, John S. After Civil War; a Polltlcgl Profile of America from 1865-1900 . Santa Ciuz, California: 
Bonanza Tress, I960. 

Bok, HdwarJ« The Aipcrlcanlzatlon of Edward Bok . New York: Pocket Books, 1965. (Originally Scrlbner's, 
1920). 

Brown, Dee. The Year of the Century: 1876 > New York: Charles Scrlbner^s Sons, 1966. 
Burt, Olive W. Negroes in the Early West . New York: Julian Messner, 1969. 

Campbell, A. E. America Comes of Age: The Era of Theodore Roosevelt # New York: American Heritage, 1972. 

Carlson, Lewis H. and George A. Colbum, eds. In Their Place: White America Defines Her Minorities , 
1850-1950 . New York: John Wiley, 1972. 

Chalmers, David M. Hooded Americanism: The First Century of Che Ku Klux K.an . Ne.^ York: Watts, 1965. 

Cook, Fred J. The Muckrakers: Crusading Journalists Who Changed America . New York: Doublcday, 1972. 

Cook, Roy, Leaders of Labor . New York: Lipplncott, 1966. 
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Cotterill, R. The Southern Indian: The Story of the Civilized Tribes before Removal , Korman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. 

Cronon, E. David. Black Moses: The Story of Marcus Garvey and the Universal Negro Improvement Association , 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. 

Downs, Robert B. Books That Chajiged America . New York: Mentor, 1970. 

DuBois, W.E.B. T he Souls of Black Folk, Essays and Sketches . Chicago: Kraus International, l903. 

Drranr, James and Beltman, Otto. A Pictorial History of American Sport s. Cranbury, New Jersey; 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1965. 

Durham, Philip and Jones, E. L. The Adventures of the Negro Covboys . New York: Bantam, 1966. 

Dulles, Foster R. Labor in America: A History , New York: Thomas U. Crowell, 1960. 

Faulkner 5 Harold Underwood. Politics, Reforra, and Expansion, 1980-1900 . New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1959. 

Feder, Bemai'd. Our Nation of Immigrants . New 7ork: Globe, 1976. 

Goldman, Eric. Rendezvous With Destiny; A History of Modem American Reform . New York: Random House, 
1956. 

Greenleaf , Barbara Keye. American Fever: ^Tie Story ol' American Immigration . Bristol, Florida: 
Four Winds, 1970. 

Gunther, John. Inside U.S.A. New York: Harper and ^^ow, 1951. 

Handlin, Oscar. A Pictorial History of Immigrati on. New York: Crown Publishers, 1972. 

. TntTPigratlon as a Factor in Amer1^ :a n History . Magnolia, Miss: Peter Smith, 1959. 

. The Uprooted , 2nd enlarged edition. New York: Atlantic Monthly, 1973. 

Harlan, Louis R. Booker T. Washington, the Making of a Black Leader, 1856-1901 . New York: Oxford 
University, i972. 

. The Booker T. Washington Papers . Urbana, 111.: University of Illinois, 1^7>. 
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Haworth, Paul L. The United States In Our Own Times 1865-1924 . New York: Charles Scribnpr's Sons, 



Heron* Edvard A. Miracle of the Air Waves; A History of Radio . New York: j Messner, 1969. 

HoogenDoom, Arl Arthur, ed. The Glided Age . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pvent ice-Hall, 1969. 

Horan, James D. The Great American V/est; A Pictorial History from ^ Tonado to the Last Frontier . 
New York: Crown Publishers, Ire, 1961. 

'^ori,, Stanley F. Invisible Empire: The Story of the Ku Klux Klan, 1866-1871 . Boston: Haskell, 1969. 

Rough, Emerson. The Passing of the Frontier, A Chronicle of the Old West . New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1918. 

Iman, Raymond S. and Koch, Thomas W. Labor in American Society . Atlanta: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1965. 

Jackion, Helen Hunt. A Century of Dishon or. Reprint of 1881 , editor). Wllllamstown, Mass: 
Corner Hs., 1973. 

Kennedy, John F. A Nation of Immigrants . New York: Harper and Row, 1964. 

Klrkland, Edward C. Industry Comes of Age: Business, Labor, and Public Policy, 1860-1897 . New 
York: Times, 1972. 

Knlffen, Fred B. Indians of Louisiana . Baton Rouge: LSU Press, 1965. 

McLougblin, Denis. Encyclopedia of the Old West . Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 1975. 
Morris, Richard B. The Westward Movement; 1832-1889 . New York: Webster, 1962. 
Mowry, G. E. Th?. E ra of Theodore Roosevelt ^ New York: Harper and Row, 1958. 

Myrdal, Gunnar. An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy . New York: Harper and 
Row, 1962. 

Meltzer, Milton. Read - and Roses; The Struggle of American Labor, 1865-1915 . New York: Knopf, 1967. 
Nast, Thomas. Thomas Nast; Cartoons and Illustrations . New York: Dover, 1974. 
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i'rinv.le, Henry T. Theodore Roosevel t, New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovlch, 1956. 

Quarles, Benjamin. The Negro In the Making of America . New York: McMlllc?n, 1964. 

Raper, Arthur. The Tragedy of Lynching . Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1933. 

Ridley, Anthony. An Illustrated History of Transportation . Ne\i York: John Day, 1969. 

Rogers, Will. How We Elect Our President . Edited by Donald Day. Boston: Little Brown, 1952. 

Schoener, Allan, ed. Portal to America: The Lower East Side ''870-1925 . New York: Holt, Rlnehart, 
Wlnswon, 1967. 

Stone, living. Clarence Darrow for the Defense . New York: Bantam, 1961. 

Sims, Carolyn. Labor Unions In the United States . New York: Franklin Wells, Inc., 1971. 

Sung, Betty Lee. An Album of Chinese Americans . New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1977. 

Terkel, Studs. Working: People Talk About What They Do All Day and How They Feel About What They Do . 
New York: Avon, 1974. 

Walker, Robert H. Life In th ^. Age of Enterprise: 1865-1900 . New York: Capricorn, 1967. 
Wlebe, Robert H. The Search for Order: 1877-1920. New York: Hill and Wong, 1967. 
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ARTTCLES 

Section 3 

Harris, Abram L. "The Negro Problem as Viewed by Negro Leaders," Current History , XVIII (June, 1923). 

Bond, Horace M. "Ilegro Leadership Since Washington." South Atlantic Quarterly , XXIV (April, 1925). 

Johnson, Guy B, "Some Factors In the Development of Negro Social Institutions In the United States." 
American Journal of Sociology , XXX (November, 1934). 

FILMS 

Section 3 

Imperialism and European Expansion. Prod-CORF, 14 minutes. Discusses how natlonallGm. industrial rivalry, 
technological progress, and missionary activity affected th^ character of the imperial expansion move- 
ment of 1875-1914 in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific Islands. 

Great Plains - Land of Risk. Prod-EBF, 15 minutes. Color. Explains that ranchers in the 1860's endured 
drought, dust, and wlad. Shows how 1920 farmers met their challenges with new -riethods, machinery, 
an^ chemicals, Ihe c er-abundance problem of modem farmers is discussed. 

Great Plains, ihe - From Green to Gold. -od-MGHT, 42 minutes. Color. Explains the man-land relationships 
on the Great Plains and considers ' ,conomic significance of those relationships. Pictures wheat 
farms and cattle and sheep rancheia and the people who work on them. Discusses modern farming tech- 
niques. 



BOOKS 



Section Four: 

Conflict and International Power 



Angle, Paul M. The American Reader . New York: Rand McNally and Company, 1958. 

Beaber, Alex W. Only the Na mes Remain; The Cherokees and the Trail o f Tears. Bostor : Little. Brown 
and Company, 1972. ~ 

Castor, Kenry. Teddy Roos evelt and Rough Riders . New York: Random House, Inc. , 1954. 
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Cruse, Harold. The Crisis of the NcRro Intellectual . New York: Morrow, 1967. 

Dante, Harris L. and Harris, Robert F. United States History; Teacher's Resource Book. Glenvlew, 
Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1967. 

Ford, Henry Jones. Cleveland Era: A Chronicle of the New Orde' In Politics . New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1919. 

Llngley, Charles Randell and Foley, Allen Richard. Since the Civil War . New York: D. Appleton - 
Century Company, 1935. 

Lord, Walter, ine Good Years; From 1900 to the First Wofld War . New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1960. 

Maddox, Robert. "The War Against Demon Rum, Part I: The Noble Experiment," American History 
Illustrated . Vol. XIV, No. 3, June 1979, pn. 10-22. 

May, Ernest R. The Progressive Era; 1901-1917 . New York: Time-Life Books, 1964. 

Morris, Richard B. and Woodress, James. Voices From American Pa st: Expanding Horizonsf America Joins 
the World Powers, 1867-1914 . St. Louis- Webster Publishing Company, 1962. 

Mugrler, George F. Louisiana Images 1880-1920 , a photographic essay. Bator Rouge; Louisiana State 
Museum, 1975. 

Powell, Daniel. United States History: Ideas in Conflict . Glenvlew, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and 
Company , 1967 . 

Rohlg, Paul. "Class of the Giants, the Unparalleled Presidential Election of 1912," American History 
Illustrated . Vol. XIV, No. 7, November 1979. pp. 12-1«». 

Seymour, Charles. Woodrow Wilson and the World War. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921. 
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Johnson, James Weldon. "The Dilemma of the Negro Author." American Mercury , XV (December, 1928). 

FILMS 

Section 4 

Ordeal of a President , Prod-CBSNEW, 22 minutes, color. Covers President Woodrow Wilson's decision to 
enter World War I and discusses the influence of the publication of the Zimmerman telegram on the 
opinion of the American people. From the You Are There series. 

Great War, The, Pt. 1. Prod-NBCTV, 26 minutes. Black. Discusses the chain of events between 1914 and 1917 
which led to war. Includes U.S. noninvolvement prior to the sinking of the Lusitania, the declara- 
tion of war, and the first draft call. 

Great War, The, Pt. 2. Prod-NBCTV, 26 minutes. Black. Discusses the years 1917 to 1918 and such things 
as Americans in Europe, trench warfare, the allied counterthrust , the end of the war and the return 
of troops. 

Innocent Years, The, Pt. 1. Prod-NBCTV, 26 minutes. Black. Discusses the years 1901 to 1908 and such 
things as immigration, industrialization, and the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Innocent Years, The, Pt. 2. Irod-NBCIV, 26 minutes. Black. Discusses the years 1908-1914 and such things 
as prosperity, women's suffrage, the San Francisco Earthquake, the Mexican Revolution, World War I in 
Europe, and the Taft and Wilson administrations. 



BOOKS 

Section Five: 

Global Change and Conflict 

Allen, Frederick Lewis. Only Yesterday . New York: Harper and Row, 1957. 
. Since Yesterday . New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 

Burns, James MacGregor. Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox . New York: Harcourt Brace, 1956. 
• Roosevelt: The Soldier of Freedom . New York: Harcourt Brace, 1970. 
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Larck Oscar and Blake, Nelson. Since 1900; A History of the United States In Our Times . New York: 
MacMlllan Publishing Company, Inc., 1965. 

fiuchanan, Lamont. Ballot for Americans: Pictorial History of Americ an Elections. New York: 
E. P. Button, 1956. ' 

^••terfleld, Roger. The American Papt . New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 

Tels, Herbert. Churchlll-Roosevelt-Stalln: The War They Waged and the Peace They Sought . Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University, 1957. * 

Flynn, George Q. The Mess In Washington; Manpower Mobilization In World War II. New York: Har court, 
1978. 

Leighton, Isabel. The Aspirin Age, 1919-1941 . New York: Simon and Schuster, 1949. 

Leuchtenburg, William Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal . New York: Harper and Row, 1963. 

Morlson, Samuel Eliot. The Oxford History of the American People . New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1965. 

Polansky, A. The Little Dictators . London: Routledge and Kogan Paul, 1975. 
Stone, Irving. They Also Ran . New York: New American Library, 1968. 

Thompson, Daniel. The Negro Leadership Class . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. 
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ARTICLES 

Section 5 



Brawley, Benjamin, "The Negro Literary Renaissance." Southern Workman . LVI (April, 1927) 

Bunche, RalPh J- "The Negro In the Political Life of the United States." Jourral of Negro Educati on. X 



FILMS 

Section 5 



Not So Long Ago. Pt. 1. Prod-NBCTV 21 minutes. Color. Discusses the years 1945 to 1946 and such things 
-s the close of World War II, the return of peace to America, the "New Look," personalities, and 



Kot So Long Ago. Pt. 2. Prod-NBCTV. 33 minutes. Color. Discusses the years 1946-1950 and such things 

mr-nrthV:^:;j":f%rLrj:^ ^^^^^ ^^-^ or 



Ust Nazi. The. Prod-GLOBTV. 72 minutes. Color. Features an Interview between Canadian reporter Patrick 
Watson and Adolf Hitler's architect and Minister of War Armaments. Albert Speer. who responds cal^lv 

Zr^;^ at"ii^^L°r^:!' ™ - - - Hitier.rcr?:."^^ ^ 
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BOOKS 

Section Six: 

Problems and Prospects 

Boyer, William W. , ed. Issues 1968 , Lawrence, Kansas: Univeisxty of Kansas, 1968. 

Congressloral Directory , U.S. Government Printing Office: Washington, D.C., current year. 

Council of State Governments. The Book of the States . Lexington, Kentucky: The Council (current year). 

Fitzgerald, Frances. Fire In the Lake . Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1972. 

Halberstam, Davli. The Best and the Brightest . New York: Random House, 1972. 

. The Powers That Be . New York: Knopf, 1979. 

King, Martin Luther. Why We Can't Walt . New York: Harper & Row, 1964. 

. Stride Toward Freedom: The Montgomery Story . New York: Harper & Row, 1958. 

Maler, Charles S. ''Revisionism and Interpretation of Cold War Origins," Perspectives In American 
History , Vol. IV, 1970. 

Newton, Clarke. Famous Mexican-Americans . New York: Dodd, Meade, & Co., 1972. 

Paterson, Thomas G. On Every Front; The Makl. of the Cold War . New York: W. W. Norton, 1979. 

Proudfoot, Merrll . Diary of a Sit-in . Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1962. 

White, Theodore. The Making of a President, 196 0. New York: Athe^.ium, 1961. 

. The Making of a President, 1964 . New York: Atlieneum, 1965. 

Wilkinson III, J. Horvie. From Brown to Bakke: The Supreme Court and School Integration, 1954-1978 . 
New York: Harper, 1980. 
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Pdriod^cals 

American History Illustrated, Spiral Issue; The Home Front - World War II , Vol. XIV, No. 4, July 1979. 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania: The National Historical Society. A monthly publication. 

China; Prelude to Chaos . Life Educational Reprint No. 11. Chicago: Time-Life, 1966. 

McGinty, Brian. "Jazz: Red Hot and Cool; Part I: Songs of the Slaves Evolve into a Bold New Beat," 
Vol. XIV, No. 6, December 1979. "Part II: Jitterbuggers and Bobbysoxers Boogie Through the Jazz 
Age," American History Illustrated . Vol. XIV, No. 9, January 1980, pp. 12-20. 

Morris, L. P. "Dependent Independence? Eastern Europe 1918-1956," History Today , Vol. 30, August 1980. 
pp. 38-43. 

Spackman, G.G.F. "Roocevelt," History Today , Vol. 30, June 1980, pp. 38-43. 
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Evaluative Techniques 



Purposes of evaluation In the social studler program are to Improve curriculum. Instruction, and 
learning. Each program and course should have an overall evaluation design encompassing the full 
array of goals and objectives. Evaluation requires more than testing, marking papers, and filling out 
report cards. The design, for Instance, may Include plans for evaluation of a textbook, a film, an 
activity, or even an examination Item. In addition, some Important evaluative Information about affec- 
tive development or side-effects of classroom activities may be Inappropriate for use in grading pupils 
but crucial to Improving Instruction. Instruments and procedures for use in evaluation Include obser- 
vation checklists, rating scales, and questionnaires. There is also a wide variety of examination forms 
and types of questions from which one may choose. 

Any iDaJor change In courses and programs should be accompanied by corresponding changes in the 
evaluation design. As the study and thinking habits of students are to some extent geared to the est- 
ing and reporting methods used by the teacher, the design of examinations and choice of test items should 
be as deliberately chosen as teaching methods and materials. It Is extraordinarily difficult to keep 
students vitally Involved In considerations of contemporary affairs, observations of relationships, and 
empathetlc caring about other persons and civic decision making when they are anticipating that Immediate 
success or failure depends upon aolllty to recall huge quantities of details on an examination. Clearly, 
there needs to be an alignment of objectives, content, teaching methods, and testing. 

The essay Item is admirably suited to testing ability to reason, organize, and write effectively. 
The scoring difficulties may be somewhat ameliorated by describing the nature and scope of responses 
desired. 

Example: In an essay of one or two pages, discuss the G.I. Bill. Include Information about 
time, numbers, and persons Involved to emphasize the long-range political, 
econo^'lc, and social consequences. 

Example: Write a three-page bibliographic essay. Include works with contrasting 
Interpretations of the Lyndon B. Johnson administration. Defend your 
choice among the positions developed by the authors Included. 

Questions requiring short answers tend to be more limited in the depth of responses elicited but 
expand the scope of the sampling of items that can be Included in a single examination. 



Example: Identify each of the following persons in a paragraph or less: 
1. Wendell Wlllkle 
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2. John Jacob Astor 

3. Marlon Anderson 

4. Eleanor Roosevelt 
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Example: Briefly describe the characteristics of a market economy. 

Example: Define and contrast the functions of the legislative » executive » 
and judicial branches of government. 

Most teachers are familiar with a variety of "easy scoring" types of test Items. These car vary 
in levels of complexity and» when carefully and skillfully framed, can assess achievement of a consider- 
able range of objectives. Bloom's Taxonomy, which Is referenced at the end of this section of the guide, 
provides a collection of examples to assist in developing skill in matching items and levels uf objec- 
tives. Objective test Items need not be limited to trivial item-detail recall. For e.^ample, objective 
multiple choice Items may be developed so that to some extent "why" rather than simply "who, what, where, 
and when" responses may be required. 

Example. Thomas Jefferson advocated the purchase of Louisiana because: 

1. The vast territory would enhance the power and prestige 

of the United States. 

2. He did not want Louisiana to become a British possession. 

3. He was afraid the United States would be hemmed In by 

foreign powers. 
4. All of the above. 



Questions like the above may be made to require higher levels of thought by pairing with other 
instruction such as: State reasons or cite evidence that would support your choice. This could be made 
into a "DBQ" (Documented Based Question). Access to references to be used in developing a response Is 
an Important feature of this type of test Item. 

Questions about chronology are essential to history examinations and aspects of tests in other 
social studies courses. They may serve to enhance development of a sense of history and to remind 
students that focusing upon chronological sequences Is one way of understanding the world in which we 
live. Such questions can be organized In various ways. 

Example: Place the letter of the event which occurred last in spaces provided 
for each of the following: 

1. (a) Battle of New Orleans 

(b) Treaty of Ghent 

(c) Capture of Washington, D.C. 

2. (a) Surrender of New Orleans 

(b) Burning of the State Capitol 

(c) Battle of Mansfield 
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Example: Select and place beside the listed events the letter of the period 
that shows when the listed events occurred. 

(a) 1560-1700, (b) 1700-1750, (c) 1750-1800, (d) 1800-1850 

1. Crozat's grant 

^ 2. Louisiana Purchase 

3. Founding of Fort Maurepas 

4. Louisiana transferred to Spain 

5. Donaldsonville became the Capital of Louisiana 



In the evaluation of geographic concepts, the use of "map-correlation" questions is appropriate. 
With this type of test item the pupil has before him a map or maps and questions to be answered. 
Duplicated, textbook, or other maps may be used. 

Example: Look at the reference map(s) and respond to the following by placing 
the letter of the correct responses in the spaces provided. 

!• Which area is hilly? (a) Claiborne Parish, 

(b) Cameron Parish, (c) East Baton Rouge 

Parish, (d) Lafayette Parish, 
2* Which area has climate most suitable for growing 

wheat? (a) Mississippi, (b) Florida, (c) Kansas, 

(d) Massachusetts. 
3» Which one has the densest popul«r^:ion? (a) Maine, 

(b) Wyoming, (c) Pennsylvania, (d) Louisiana. 

Example: Look at t^e reference map(s) and respond to the following: 

1. Mark the portion of the outline map to show where you 
wouli most likely find hardwood forests. 

2. Where would you most likely find the locations of 
antebellum plantation homes? Why were they located 
as they were? 

Why are Monroe, Shreveport, Baton Rouge, and New Orleans 
manufacturing centers? 



3. 
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If there Is a clearly thought-out overall evaluation design and If a variety of types of instruments 
and examination items are used, pupils' skills and understandings of the flow of events, of cause and 
effect relationships, and of the "how" and "why" of social studies materials can be m^re effectively 
represented. 

The bibliography of this section suggests some references that include many interesting examples 
of types of examination items for clearly identified objectives. They are of a variety which may serve 
as a stimulus to the creative potential of social studies teachers and aid in developing tests that 
measure what is intended with validity and reliability. 

Suggested References: 

Banks, James and Clegg, Ambrose, Jr. Teaching Strategies for the Social Studies: Inquiry, Valuing, and 
Decision-Making . 2nd ed. Reading, Massachusetts: Add i son-Wesley Publishing Co., 1977. 

An excellent text which puts forth the basic components of a rationale for the social studies cur- 
riculum. The cartoons are worth the price of the book. 

Berg, Harry D., ed. Evaluation in the Social Studies . Washington, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1965. 

This yearbook is a basic reference work that would be a most useful part of the professional 
"working library" of all social studies teachers. 

Bloom, Benhamin S., ed. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain . New York: David 
McKay, 1956. 

This reference work includes a collection of test item examples at several levels of recall 
as well as levels of comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. It is a major 
reference used by professional test makers and an invaluable tool in improvement of teacher made 
tests. 

Buros, Oscar K. , ed. Social Studies Tests and Reviews . Highland Park, New Jersey: Gryphon, 1975. 

This volume includes a collection of reviews of standardized social studies examinations. 
Subsequent publications can be found in the Mental Measurements Yearbook and in Tests in Print . 

Krasnow, Donna and Levy, Tedd. A Guidebook for the Teaching of United States History; Earliest Times to 
the Civil War (Vol. I) and. . . Mid-Nineteenth Century to the Present (Vol. II). Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1979. 
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This two-volume set contains an excellent number of practical learning materials and suggestions 
for the teaching of high school American history. To order, write to Longwood Division, Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 470 Atlantic A^renue, Boston, Massachusetts 02210. 

Krathwohl, David, ed. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; Affective Domain . New York: David MaKay, 
1964. 



Like Bloom's Taxonomy (Cognitive Domain) this reference is a collection of test item examples 
keyed to an array of intermediate level objectives. Both volumes were developed under the 
aegis of the American Educational Research Association (AERA) . They are basic works for the 
educator and of immense practical potential. 

Kurfman, Dana G., ed. Developing Decision-Making Skills . 47th Yearbook. Arlington, Virginia: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1977. 

Chapter 8 of this yearbook, entitled "A Model and Suggestions for Evaluating Decision 
Skills," contains an array of useful examples. Students may even be involved in using 
this volume to learn by helping write test items using the models provided. 

Moree, Horace T. and McCune, George H. Selected Items for Testing of Study Skills and Critical Thinking . 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1964. 

This bulletin contains a plethora of sample items at various levels. It is likely to be a 
stimulating reference for creating mote pertinent and worthwhile examinations. 

National Council for the Social Studies. " How To.... " Series, Washington, D.C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1975-86. 



These six- to eight-page practical guides to many classroom tasks include a number useful in 
writing test items. For example. Number 22 "How to Develop Time and Chronological Concepts," 
Number 4 "Using Questions in Social Studies," and Number 24 "How to Ask Questions" are 
especially pertinent. 

Shapiro, Murray et. al., eds. Barron's liow to Prepare for the ACT: American College Testing Program , 
3rd ed. Woodbury, New Yorkl Barron's Educational Series, Inc., 1980. 

A 638 page publication which contains a so^Iil studies test battery with fully explained answers. 
Practice materials are given which assist students in developing skills, expanding vocabulary, and 
increasing knowledge in the various social science disciplines. Usually available at good bookstores, 
public libraries, or by sending $6.95 to Barron'^ Educational Series, Inc., 113 Crossw;^y<? Park Drive, 
Woodbury, New York 11797. 
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Social Education , Official Journal of the National Council for the Social Studies, Special Issue, 
Volume 40, Number 7, November- December , 1976 • 

This special Issue of So lal Education entitled "Testing In Social Studies: Practical 
Ideas for Classroom Teachers'' provides arrays of test Item examples by subject areas. 
It also has selections on standardized tests and on designing tests with multiethnic 
components* 

Stockhaus, Stuart, ed. Essential Social Studies Skills for Senior High Students . Boulder, Colorado: 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Consortium, Inc. , 19!"l. (pp. 33-42 checked 



A must for every professional library! This Is a compilation of teacher prepared materials (handouts, 

test items, etc.) which gives practical guidance to social studies teachers and assures student 

mastery of most of the skills indicated as a major responsibility of our teaching area. Send $5.00 

to the following address: SSEC Publications, 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302 (ISBN #0-89994-262-8). 



Abramowitz, Jack. The American Nation: Adventure in Freedom . Chicago, 111: Follett, 1975. 

Eight chronological units divided into basic lessons for daily work by students. Each lesson centers 
on a reading selection of about one page and Includes vocabulary, comprehension, and short exercises. 
Additional reading sectloi. summarize lessons or provide information about people or events. Highly 
structured and for student, with learning difficulties. 

Anderson, Howard R. , and Lindquist, E.F. Selected Test Items in American History . Washington, D.C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS), 1964. 

Introductory c'liapter about testing followed by 1,062 multiple-choice questions arranged in 16 traditional 



Borg, Kirsten E.A. USA; Perspectives on Our History . Evanston, 111.: McDougal, Llttell, 1974. 

Based on seven topical volumes, this combined single text uses case stiJles, biographical anecdotes, 
and you-are-there narratives within a broad chronological framework. 

Botein, Stephen, et. al. Experiments in History TePching . Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard-Danf orth Center for 
Teaching and Learning, 1977. 

Insights and examples of innovative teaching arranged under topics of cultural artifacts, community 

history, personality, history from the bottom up, and quantifying the past. 
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Brady, Marlon, and Brady, Howard. Ideas and Action in American History . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentlce- 
Hall, 1977. 

Each unit Includes narrative sections to provide an orientation and summation. A substantial part 
of each unit Is made up of actlv .les designed to relate key Ideas with human behavior. 

Branson, Margaret Stlmmann. Inquiry Experiences In American Histo ry. Lexington, Mass.: Glnn, 1975. 

A variety of activities to stimulate student thinking. T^js paperbound text can supplement other 
texts and various teaching methods. 

Brown, Richard, ed. The Human Side ^ : American mstory . Boston, Mass.: Glnn, 1962. 

Numerous excerpts from firsthand accounts, dlc*rles, journals, new£ «itorles that tell about lite in 
America. 

Brown, Richard, a d Halsey, Van, eds. Key Dlmens ions in American History . Menlo Park, Calif.: 
Add 1 son-We 8 1 e y , 



Popularly known as the Amherst series, each pap rbound volume explores a historic event. Based on 
an open-ended question and using many primary sources, these bovKlets are for the advanced high 
school student. 

Charles, L. , and Rlslnger, C. Frederick. America! America! Glenvlev, 111.: Scott, Foresman, 1977. 

A chronology with numerous primary sources and student activities. Easy reading and attractive 
visuals highlight this lutermedlate text that can be used equally well with high school studrnts. 

Burns, Robert E. , et« al. Episode *? in American History: An Inquiry Approach . Lexington, Mass.: Glnn, 
1973. 

Chronological presentation with brief overview of content for each unit followed by numerous primary 
source excerpts that are designed to provide insight and raise questions. 

Cleary, Polly Chase, Madison, Sarah, and Mltsakos, Charles L. Study America: An Interdisciplinary 
Approach to American Studies. New York: Bantam, 1976. 



1970-1974. 
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f^ix self-contained units » each including five or six copies of six to eight different volumes plus 
duplicating masters, photo aids, and a v55eful toacher's guide. K.irh voluine is a historically interesting 
or important comment on America*^ r'?sc. Easily lends Itself to w(^rk with English teachers. 

Farmer, Robert A. 1000 Ideas for Term Papers; American History , New York: Arco, 1969. 

Easy-to-use listing of Ideas: arranged by historical period. 

Flanagan, John C, Mager, Robert F. , and Shanner, William M. Social Studies Behavior al Objectives. New 
York: Westlnghouse Learning Corp., I97I. 

An extensive listing of social studies objectives by schoo] level and subject area. 

Gardner, William E. , et al. Selected Case Studies In American History , Vols. I and II. Boston: Allvn and 
Bacon, 1969, 1970. 

Concise, well-developed cases reflecting major historical events. Based on che Idea thot students 
need to examine evidence and reach their own conclusions. 

Hamadek, Anita. Critical Thinking , Troy, Mich.: Midwest, 1976. 

Problems and activities on logic, reasoning errors, propaganda techniques, advertising, and argu- 
ment s . 

Hawley, Robert C, and Hawley, Isabel L. Developing Human Potential . Amherst, Mass.: Education Research 
Associates, 1975. 

Over 80 activities, worksheets, and forms to help develop competencies In creativity, motivation, 
communication, and evaluation. 

Historical Statistics of th^ United States: Colonial Times to 1970 (2 vols.). Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1975. 

Everything you've always wanted to know about almost everything: population, health, migration, 
labor. Income, wealth, expenditures, social statistics, land, water, climate, agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, mlneials, construction, housing, manufactures, transportation, communication, energy, 
distribution, services. International transactions, businesses, productivity, technology, finances, 
government, and more. 

Horn, Robert E. , ed. The Guide to Simulations/Games for Education and Training . Cranford, N.J.: L'idactlc 
Systems, i97;. 
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Descriptions and evaluations of over 1,400 games/simulations, 59 of which are history. Also useful 
are related topics of community issues, domestic politics, international relations, leg^l systems, 
military, practical economics, social studies, urban, and frame games. 



Johnson, Harry A. Guide to Media and Materials on Ethnic American Minorities , New York: Bowker, 1976. 

Information on selecting and using media related to groups with accompanying bibliography about 
ethnic minorities. 

Jones, Vincent L. Family History for Fun and Profit . Salt Lake City, Utah: Publishers Press, 1972. 

A how-to-do-it book with detailed information, suggestions, a .d forms. 

Kellogg, William 0., How to Prepare for the Advanced Placement Examination in American History . Woodbury, 
N. y.: Barron's Educational Series, 1977. 

Help for students and reminders for teachers in developing history skills and other basic skills. 
The content of the publication can be used for instructional purposes whether or not students are 
preparing for advanced placement examination. 

Kownslar, Allan, ed. Teaching American History; The Quest for Relevancy . Washington, D.C. : NCSS, 1974. 

Practical publication that includes several lessons and student materials on the incompleteness of 
history, Inqviry, big ideas, empathy, myths, questioning procedures, and relevancy. 

Linden, Glann M., and Downey, Matthew T., eds. Teaching American History: Structured Inquiry Approaches . 
Boulder, Colo.: ERIC/ChESS, 1975. 

Practical lessons and student materials for teaching social, interdisciplinary, comparative, and 
local history. 

Lord, Clifford L. Teaching with Community Resources . New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1967. 

The guide for getting started in the community-research, field trips, community resources, special 
activities. 

Meltzer, Milton, ed. In Their Own Words: A History of the American Negro . New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 



1965. 



A chronological collection of primary sources of black life in America. 
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Netcalf, Fay D. , and Downey, Matthew T. Teaching Local History; Trends, Tips, and Resources , Boulder, 
Colo.: ERIC/ChESS and Social Science Education Consortium (SSEC), 1977. 

Information, Ideas, activities for community studies. Chapters on social, economic, and family his- 
tory, architecture, folklore, and resources. 

Newton, Richard R. , and Sprague, Peter F. The Newspaper in the American History Classroom . Washington, 
D.C.: American Newspaper Publishers Association Foundation, 197A. 

The vhy and how of using newspapers for teaching key issues In U.S. history. Fourteen i llustrati^^e 
lessons. 

O'Connor, John E., and Jackson, Martin A. Teaching History with Film . Washington, D.C.: American 
Historical Association, 1974. 

Describes and suggests ways of using films In the history classroom. 

100 Events That Shaped America, The . New York: Time, 1975. 

Brief narrative and exciting photos or drawings with Interesting list '^f events. Available with a 
strategy book containing questions and activities for each of the 100 events. 

Ramos, June E,, and Crevllng, Barbara. Selective Bibliography In United States History Resources . Boulder, 
Colo.- ERIC/ChESS and SSEC, 1977. 

An annotated listing of basic and supplementary materials. Includes Information about grade level, 
readlig level, cost, and a descriptive overview. 

Robertson, James, ed. Old Glory . New York: Warner, 1973. 

Lively paperback with selections on Hometown history projects and suggestions for using local resources 
for researching community history. 

Roden, Philip. The Elusive Truth . Glenvlew, 111.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 

Brightly written little book with many examples and activities on assumptions. Influences, symbols, 
llloglc, false Issues, statistics, generalizations, and evidence. Great help for clearer thinking. 

Sandler, Martin W. In Search of America . Lexington, Mass.: Glnn, 1975. 

Four paperbound volumes that use photos, paintings, cartoons, advertisements, and other visuals to 
present the history of the United States. Questions and Independent work are designed to have 
students usr their own experiences to Interact with the material. 
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Scott, John Anthony, ed. The Living History Library , New York: Random House, 1975. 

Several copies of 11 volume? designed to provide a classroom librnrv. In addition, there are 36 
skill cards and 56 topic cards and a teacher *s guide to help develop student research skills. 

Sellers, Charles G. , et, al. As It Happened; A History of the United States . New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1975. 

Organized into eight units of in-depth analyses of key issues. Many primary source materials and a 
variety of student questions and activities. 

Shaftel, Fannie R., and Shaftel, George. Role-Playing for Social Values: Decision Making in the Social 
S tudies . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 

Helpful and now standard guide for using role playing in the classroom. 

Smith, Gary R. Teaching Abcut IJ>S. History; A Comp ar ative Approach . Denver: Center for Teaching Inter- 
national Relations, University of Denver, 1978. 

Teacher Instructions and student materials for 3? classroom activities for personalizing U.S. history, 
supplementing major topics, developing basic skills, and incorporating multicultural content and 
current issues. 

Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data Book , Boulder, Colo.: SSEC. 

This unique social rtudies publication includes hundreds of analyses of social studies materials, 
textbooks, games, supplementary materials, and teacher resources. Each two-page description includes 
comments about objectives, content, teaching procedures, intended user characteristics, and cost. 
Lists vlrtual?.y all quality social studies materials and is ptfiriodically updated. 

Stephens, Lester D. Probing the Past . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1974. 

Instructional plans, materials, discussion ideas, and evaluation techniques to help the U.S. history 
teacher. 

Suld, Murray, and Suid, Roberta. Happy Birthday to U.S. Menlo Park, Calif.: Addison-Wesley , 1975. 

Over 100 mostly do-it-yourself activities easily adaptable to the cl-^sroom. Focus is on personal 
Interests that are easily re^jited to historical issues. 

Ubbelohde, Carl, and Fraenkel, Jack R., eds. Values of the American Heritage: Challenge, Case Studies , 
and Teaching Strategies . Washington, D.C.: NCSS, 1976. 
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An examination of life, libertyy and the pursuit of happiness with cases on the iropressroent of seamen, 
the trial of Susan B. Anthony, the Mormon frontier experience, and the Standard Oil Company. Also 
includes a concise explanation, with practical classroom applications for teaching about values. 

Weitzman, David. My Backyard History Book . Boston: Little, Brown, 1975. 



Stimulating new way to look at old things — family and home, interviews, photocopying. Main Street, 
junkyards. Many personal and local history projects suggested. 

OTHER RESOURCES 

Am erican Heritage . Marion, Ohio. 

High-quality, popular publication with informative articles and attractive illustrations. Older issues 
can sometimes be obtained from former subscribers at bargain prices, an excellent addition to the class- 
room library. 

American Historical Association. Washington, D.C. 

A number of booklets providing informed commentary on major historical periods and events is available. 
Write for brochure. Also publishes The American Historical Review ; includes scholarly articles and 
extensive review of books. 

American History Illustrated . The National Historical Society. Gettysburg, Pa. 

Article' of interest and attractive illustrations. Annual subscription is for ten issues. 
American Quarterly . Philadelphia, Pa. American Studies Association, University of Pennsylvania. 

Variety of articles on America's past. Annual subscription is for five issues. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. New York, N.Y. 

Useful materials available on disadvantaged, ethnic and minority grouv-s, prejudice, extremism, and 
other topics. Write for publications list. 

Center for Cassette Studies, The. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Extensive collection of tapes of actual historical events. Write for free catalog and supplements. 
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Civil War Times , Boulder, Colo. 

Action-packed arti'^.les attraccively illustrated. Annual subsciiption is for ten issues. 

Current History , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theme-focused issues that provide historical background of current events. Annual subscription is 
for eleven issues. 

Documents in the National Archives . Washington, D.C.: General Services Administration, 

Catalogs listing some of the available resources from the National Archives arxd Records Service. 
Available upon request. 

Early American Lii.e Boulder, Colo. 

Articles of everyday life attractively illustrated. Annual subscription is for six issues. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education. Boulder, Colo. 

Provides information about available rp^^^urces. Publishes a newsletter, bibliographies, st ^te of 
the art, and other papers* Responds tt. sonable inquiries and provides a computer search service 
to identify materials, artic7 and guides. Write for further information, charges, and to be 
placed on the mailing list. 

Free Loan Educational Films; School Catalog . New York: Modern Talking Picture Service. 

Free films on a variety of subjects. Write for catalog. 

History Teacher, The . California State University, Long Beach, Calif.: The Society for History Education, 

Articles of historical and educational importance, especially for secondary and college teachers. 
Provides review ol teaching materials, books, and other items of interest. Subscribers also receive 
Network News Exchange and have access to no-cost books and low-cost reprints. Annual subscription 
is for four issues. 

Independent Student Inquiry Packets , Troy, Mich.: Instructional Products Sei' iCes. 

Classroom packets containing forms with questions for student investigations. Packets on colonial 
era, nationalism. Manifest Destirv, Civil War, industrial era, World War I, and the Great Depression 
through tL , 1960's. 
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Journal of American History, Th e, Bloomlngton, Ind.: Organization of American Historians. 

# 

Scholarly articles and book reviews. Annual subscription of four Issues with membership. Write for 
application and Information* 

Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Articles on hlstori'^al architecture In the United States and elsewhere. Illustrated with phctcs, 
plans, etc* Annual subscription of four Issues plus newsletter. 

Journal of Southern History, T he* New Orleans, La.: Southern Historical Association, History Department, 
Tulane University. 

Scholarly articles and book reviews, professional announcements, news, and notes. Annual subscription 
of four Issues. 

Library of Congress. Music Division, Recorded Sound Section, Washington, D*C. 

Folk music, blues, ballads, railroad songs, fiddle tunes, spirituals, work songs, game songs, and 
others available at low cost* Write for free publication. Folk Recordings . 

Link, The * Boulder, Colo. 

Quarterly newsletter having one or more social science articles plus professional announcements, brief 
reviews, and other timely information. 

National Archives and Records Service. Washington, D.C*: General Services Administration* 

Has attractive publications, reproductions of historical documents, prints, posters, and other materials 
at reasonable prices* Write for free catalog. 

Select Audiovisual Records: Pictures cf the Civil War 

Select List of Sound Recordings: Voices of World War II 

Select Picture List: Indians of the United States 

Select Picture List: United States Navy, 1775-1941 

Select Audiovisual Records: Pictures of the Revolutionary War 

g^g^curoents from America's Past: Reproductions of Historical Documents In the National Archives 
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The National Archives also publishes Prologue , featuring articles on American history as reflected 
in the materials preserved in the archives. 

National Council for the Soc^.al Studies. Washington, D.C. 

The professional organization for history and social studies teachers. Has an extensive publications 
program, conducts regional and national meetings, provides services as resources permit. Publishes 
Social Education , whic contains articles of practical interest and professional importance. Members 
also receive additional publications and a periodic newsletter. 

National Gallery of Art. Washington, D.C. 

Books, postcards, i eproductions , slides, recordings, and sculpture reproductions are available. 
Also has a free lending program. Write for Slide Lectures and Films brochure. 

National Trust for Historic Preservation. Washington, D.C. 

Its purpose is to preserve historic sites for public use. Members receive publications, ac? .^ssion 
benefits, merchandise discounts, and other benefits. Write for fact sheet, application, and sample 
materials. 

Negro History Built "in. Washington, D.C. The Association for the Study of Afro-American Life and History. 

Articles of historic and contemporary interest, often aimed to teacher audience. Annual subscription 
of eight issues. 

New England Quarterly, The: A Historical Review of New England Life and Letters . J>run3wick, Me.: Hubbard 
Hall. 

Scholarly articles and book reviews. Annual subscription of four issues. 
Nicholas Books. Williamstown, Mass. 

History books for teachers and students at discount prices. Write for catalog. 

Oral History Association. New York: Columbia University. 

A depository for nationally significant interviews and recorded reminiscence. Has some publications 
and is helpful to those seeking to involve students in oral history projects. For transcribed oral 
history in microfilm or microfiche, write for a catalog. 
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Pacific Historical Review. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press. 

Scholarly articles and book re-, -ws on American expansionism and postfrontler developments of the 
twentieth-century American West. Annual subscription of four Issues. 

Publishers Central Bureau. Avenel, N.J. 

One of several such firms selling publisher's overstock and discontinued titles at greatly reduced 
prices. Usually has a fairly good selection of popular history titles. Write for LtastcItaJog 

Puzzle, Lakeside, Calif.: Interact, 1972. 

^nfT^f places students in the role ot biographer. Resources located throughout the school 

and student groups must locate, prepare, and then defend a final report. 

Scithsonlan Institution. Washington, D.C. 

Membership privileges and monthly magazine, Smithsonian, which reports on the arts, sciences, and history. 
Social Science Education Consortium (SSEC). Boulder, Colo. 

Provides a variety of educational services and has an extensive publications program Assists with 

specific needs. mailing lis.. If requesting assistance, state 

So< ial Studies School Service. Culver City, Calif. 

State Historical Associations. 
State Universities. 
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Every state university has a film library that is deptgned to serve teachers of the region. Films 
that may rent from commercial sources are often available from your state university for tha cost of 
postage. (Many local libraries alsr have free loan films.) 

Teaching Economics in American History . New York: Joint Council on Economic Education, 1977. 

Boxed set of 60 spirit masters for classroom activities, 20 color posters, and teacher^s manual that 
examine economic aspects of history topics. 

U.S. Government Printing Office. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

Distributes free monthly listing of government publications, many on historical topics. Write to 

be placed on the mailing list. Also ask for free listings for: Military History , Historical Handbook 

Series, U.S. Army in World War II . Civil War , and any others related to U.S. history. 

Value Questionnaires for United States History . Sun Valley, Calif.: Creative Classroom \ctivitlt s/Edu-Gauie, 



Ready to reproduce and use, 18 questionnaires on basic history issues. 

What is History? New York: Guidance Associates, 1976. 

Two-part filiistrip showing problems of gathering and interpreting information and work ^.2 historian. 
Student manuals and teacher *i guide included. 



1975. 
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PART ONE: SKILLS WHICH ARE A hAJOR RESPOKSIBILI lY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



^Introduced **Ongolne **"Mastcry ****Contlnulng 



I, Reading social studies materials at 
appropriate grade level 


GRADES 


K 




2 


1 


A 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


IQ 


11 


12 


A* Understand an increasing number of 
social studies terns 


* 


• ** 


AA 

AA 


AA 

^A 


AA 

AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
A* 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


B* L«.arri abbreviations cooraonly used in 
social studies materials 


* 




AA 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


II, Applying problem-solving and critical thinking 
skills to social issues at appropriate grade 




























A. Recognize that a problem exists 






AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


B. Define the problei for study 




AA 


AA 


AA 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 




AA 

AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


C* Review known information about the problem 




A 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


D. Plan how to study the problem 




A 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


£• Locate, gather and organize information 










A 


AA 


AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
^A 


AA 

AA 


F. Summarize and draw tentative conclusions 










A 


AA 


Ak 


AAA 


«A 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 

AA 


AA 
AA 


0. Recognize the need to change conclusions 
when new information warrants 




A 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 
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PART ONE: SKILLS WHICH ARE A HAJf^R RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



Introduced **Ongolng **'<Mastery ****ConLlnutnB 





CkADKS 


K 


1 


2 


3 






6 


7 


8 


o 


10 


u 


12 


^ 

H. Recognize areas for further study 




*-* 




AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA* 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 

A* 


I. Use problem-solving techniques by meeting 
personal anu social pirouLt:iii3 






A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


*A 




*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 

A* 


ill* incerpretxng maps aiiu uxuuco 




























A nri^nf fhp mRD and note directions 




























1. Jse cardinal direction in classroom 
and neighborhood 




* 


** 


** 




** 
** 


** 
** 


** 

t-lt 


** 

*: 


** 

** 

1 


** 
** 


** 

** 


** 

Hi 


2. Use intermediate directions, cs 
southeast 9 northwest 








* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 

** 


** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


3. Use cardinal directions and inter- 
mediate directions in working with maps 








* 


** 


«** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


M 
** 


** 
** 


'4. Use relative terms of location and 

directions) as near, far, above, be low, 
iin. dnwn 


* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 

Hit 


3. Understand that north is toward the 
North Pole and south toward the South 
Pole 






* 


*« 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


6* Understand the i|kse of the compass for 
direction 










* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 

It"- 


itt 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 
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PART ONE: SKILLS WHICH ARE A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



^Introduced **0.igolng ***Mast»'ry ****Coritlnutng 





CRADES 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


iv 


11 


^2 


7. Use the north arrow on the map 










an 


AAA 


** 

WW 


** 

aw 


aa 


aa 

mi 


aa 

AA 

mi 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


8. Orient desk outline » textbook and 
atlas saps correctly to the north 










* 


** 


** 


*** 


aa 
aa 


aa 

Aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 


9. Use parallels and meridians in 
determining direction 










* 


** 


** 




aa 
aa 


aa 
** 


** 
aa 


a^ 
aa 


aa 
aa 


in llAf» HiFF^r^nf mad oroiections to learn 
hoi# the pattern of meridians and that 
nf pAFAlli^ls differ 










m 


m 


11 


Mil 


aaa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


11. Construct simple maps which are 
properly oriented as to direction 






* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


a* 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


B. Locate places on maps and globes 




























1. Recognize the home city and state on a 
map of the United States and a globe 






* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 


aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
Aa 


aa 

aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


Recognize land ana water masses on a 
globe and on a variety jf naps 




* 


** 




** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


aa 
aa 


aa 
a* 


a«r 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


3. Identify on a globe and on a map of the 

worlds the equator » continents , oceans » 
large islanda 






* 


** 


*** 


** 

A* 


** 
** 


^* 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


4. Use a highway map for locating places 
by number -and -key system; plan a trip 
usin^ distance^ direction and locations 








1 


* 


* 


* 


aa 


aaa 


a* 
^a 


aa 
aa 


aa 
aa 


Aa 
aa 
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PART (NE: SKILLS WHICH AKK A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



Introduced **OnBolMK ***MasttTy ****Conlinulng 





GRADES 




K 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


u 


12 


5. Relate low latitudes to the equator and 
high latitudes to the polar areas 








* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 


** 




** 
** 


** 
** 


** 


6. Interpret abbreviations coTrmonly found 
on maps 






if 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


7. Use map vocabulary and key accurately 






* 




** 


*** 


** 
** 


A* 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


Mn 
** 




8. Use longitude and l«»tltude In locating 
places on wall maps 










* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


5. Use an atlas to locate places 










* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 


** 

** 


10. Identify the time zones of the United 
States and relate them to longitude 










* 


** 


** 




** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 

*K 


11. Understand the reason for the luiti 
national Date Lin*:, and compute time 
problems of international travel 




, 












* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 


** 
** 


12. Consult two or more maps to gather 
information about the same area 










* 


** 


*** 


*** 


** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


13. Recognize location of major cities of 
the world with respect to their 
physical setting 








* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


JA. Trace routes of travel by different 
means of transportation 






* 


** 


** 




** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


il* 
** 


** 
** 
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PART ONE: SKILLS WHICH ARE A MyJOR RKSPOKSIBll.ITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



^Introduced **0ngoln8 ***Mastery ****Contlnulng 



I' ' - ' — ■ ' 

i 


GRADES 


K 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


! 

7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


xz 


15. Develop a visual image of major coun- 
tries 9 land forms, and other map 
pattern studies 






* 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 

A* 


** 
** 


** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


16. Read maps of various types which 
show elevation 










* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 

• 


«r* 
** 


17. Understand the significance of relative 
location as it has affected national 
policies 














* 


** 


** 


** 




*** 


** 
** 


18. Learn to make simple sketch maps to 
show location 






* 




*** 


*** 


** 

A* 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 


** 


** 


** 
AA 


C. Use scale and compute distances 




























1. Use small objects to represent large 
ones, as a photograph compared to 
actual size 


* 


*** 


** 


** 


A* 
** 


** 
** 


A* 
** 


** 


** 
A* 


** 
A* 


** 


** 
A* 


** 
A* 


familiar area, such as classroom, 
neighborhood 




W II 




AAA 


** 

A A 


A A 

n M 


** 

A A 

tf M 


** 


** 


** 


** 

AA 


** 
A* 


** 
AA 


mile with that shovm on a large scale 
map 










* 


** 


** 


** 




** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
A* 


4. Determine distance on a map by using 
a scale of miles 










* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


*# 
** 


** 


** 
** 


** 


5. Compare maps of different size of the 
same area 










* 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 
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PART ONE: SKILLS WHICH ARE A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



*Introduced **Ongolng ***Mastcry ****Contlmiln8 













GKADKS 
















I 


2 








6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


M 


P 


6. Compare oaps of different areas to 

note that a smaller scale must be used 
to map larger areas 










* 








** 




*A 
AA 


HX\ 
AA 


vA 

f A 


7. Compute distance between two points 
on maps of different scale 










k 












** 
** 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 

AA 


8 Estimate distances on a globe using lat- 
itude; estimate air distances by using 
string to measure great clde routes 














* 


** 


** 


*** 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


9 Understand and use map scale expressed 
as representative fraction, statement 
of scale on all maps used 










* 


A* 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


D. Interpret map symbols and visualize what 
they represent 




























1. Understand that real objects can be 
represented by pictures or symbols 
on a map 












** 


** 
*^ 


** 
** 


** 

A* 


A* 
** 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


irA 
AA 


2. Learn to use legends on different 
Kinds m«ps 






* 


** 


** 


*** 




** 
** 


** 
** 


A* 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 

A«c 


AA 

AA 


3. Identify the symbols used for water fea- 
tures to learn the source, mouth, direc- 
tion oC flow, depths, and ocean currents 










* 








*« 


AA4 


A« 
HK 


AA 

A« 


AA 
AA 


4. Study color contour and visual relief 
maps and visualize the nature of the 
areas shown 










* 




t iii 




*i 

t Hi 


i Hi 
i Hi 


i Hi 
i Hi 


i Hi 
i Hi 


( AA 
t AA 


5. Interpret the elevation of the land from 
the flow of rivers 
















* 


Hi 


k HHi 


Hi 

k Hi 


k Hi 
k Hi 


i AA 
i AA 
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PART CNE: SKILLS WI'ICII ARE A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



Introduced **Ongoing ***Mastcry ****Continuing 





CKADIiS 


K 


1 


2 


3 


** 


** 


*** 


7 


8 


9 


10 


V 


1? 


&• Interpret dots, lines, colors and 
or^er symbols used in addition to 
pictorial symbols 




* 


** 


** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


*A 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 

A A 


7. Use all parts of a wor^d atlas 










* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


E« Conpare aaps and draw Inferences 




























1« Read into a sap tnt rexai:ion8n-.p suggtfSLea 
by the data above shown as the factors 
which deteralne the locatlMi of cities 










* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


i A 

*'A 


2« Conpare two maps of the same area, com- 
bine the data shown on them and draw 
conclusions based on the data 










* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


3. Recognize that there are many kinds of 
maps for many uses and learn to choose 
the best map for the purpose at hand 










* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


4. Understand the differences in diiterent 
map productions and recognize che. distor- 
tions involved in any representation of 
the earth other than the globe 












A 


A A 


A A 




AAA 


AA 
xA 


AA 
A A 


AA 
A A 


!> • use maps ano cne gxone co CApxain Liie 
geographic setting of historical and 
current events 










* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


AA 


AA 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


6. Read a variety of special purpose maps 
and draw inferences on the basis of data 
obtained from them and from other sources 












* 


** 


** 


** 


AA 


AA 


AAA 


*A 
AA 


7. Infer man's activities or way of living 
from physical detail and from latitude 






** 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


AA 
AA 

1 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 
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PART ONF: SKILI.S WHICH ARK A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



*Introduced **OngoinB ***Mastery ****Contlnuing 



IV. Understanding time and chronology 


GRADES 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


1 10 


11 


12 


A. Develop an understanding of the clme system 
and the calendar 




























1. Associate seasons with particular 
months In both northern and southern 
hemisphere 




* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*^* 


** 
** 


** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 




2. Understand the relation between 

rotation of the earth and day and night 




* 


** 


** 


** 




*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 






3. Understand the system of time zones as 
related to the rotation of the earth 










* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 


** 


4. Understand the relation between the 
earth's revolution around the sun and 
a calendar year 








* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
A* 


** 
** 


** 
** 




** 


3. Accumulate some specific date-events 
as points of orientation in time 








* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 


6. Comprehend the Christian system of 
chrono^oev B«*^i and A.D. 










* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 


** 
** 


** 
** 






1. Use the vocabulary of definite and 
indefinite time expressions 




























a. Use such definite concepts as 

second » minute, yesterday, decade, 
century 






* 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


*« 




** 


** 
** 


** 

** 


b. Use such indefinite time concepts 
as past, future, long ap'>, before, 
after, meanw),lle 


* 


** 


A* 


H 


** 


** 




*« 


*A 




** 


** 
** 


** 
** 



PART ONE: SKILLS WH^" ARE A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



*Introduced <*Ongolng ***Mastc-v ****Contlnulng 



1 


GRADES 


K 


1 


2 1 3 


A 


5 


6 




8 


9 


ip 


U 


12 


8. Acquire u sense of prehistoric and 
geological tine 












* 


** 


** 


AA 


AA 


AA 


A 


AA 
AA 


9. Learn to translate dates Into 
centuries 












* 


A* 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


B. Develop an understanding of events as part of 
a chronological ries o^ events and an under 
standing oi the differences In duration of 




























1. Recogn' sequence and chronology In 
personal experiences as weekly school 

SiUIICQUXc^ CLc* 


* 




** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 

— 1 


** 


AA 
kA 


A\ 
AA 


AA 
*A 


AA 
AA 


A* 
AA 


AA 
AA 


2. Learn to arrange personal experiences 
In order 


* 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


A^ 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 

tVA 


3. Comprehend <<equence and order as ex- 
pressed In first, second, and third, etc. 


* 


A* 


** 


A* 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


4. Learn to figure the length of time be- 
tween cwo given dates 










* 


** 


** 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 

AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


5. Underst; differences in duration of 
various hlstorl«.al perlodr 














* 


aA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


6. understand and make simple time lines 














*** 


A A 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 

AA 


7. Use a few cluster date-events to estab- 
lish tline relationships among historic 
events 












* 


** 


AAA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 


AA 
AA 
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PART ONE: SKILLS WHICH ARE A MAJOR RESPOMSIBILITY OF SOCUL STUDIES 



*Introduc<!ti **Ongoing ***Mastery ****Cor.:lnuing 





GRADES 




K 


1 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


u 


8. Learn to relate the past to he present 
in th'^ study of change and -continuity 
in human affairs 




* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 




** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


9. LearA to formulate generalizations anS^ 
conclusions about time in studying the 
development of human affairs 
















* 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 

** 


V. Evaluating Information 




























A. Distinguish between fact and fiction 




* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
ft* 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


B. Distinguish between fact and opinion 








* 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


C. Compare information about a topic drawn 
from two er more ourues to recognize 
agreement or contradiction 












* 

1 


1 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 

** 


D. Consider which source of Information Is 
mo^e acceptable » and why 












* 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


E. Examine reasons for contradictions or 
seeoiing contradict Ions. In evidence 












* 


** 




>* 


*** 


** 
** 


** 

ft* 


*ft 
** 


F. Examine material for consistency, 

reasonableness, and freedom from bias 














** 


ft* 


** 


*** 


A* 
** 


«* 
ft* 


*A 
** 


C. Recognir.e propaganda and its purposes 
In a given context 












* 


** 


ftJlc* 


** 

** 


♦* 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 
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*Introduced **Ongoing ***Mastery ****Contlnulng 



547 





GRADES 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


JO 


12 




H. Draw Inferences and B.ake generalizations 
fron evidence 












* 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 




I. Reach tentative conclusions 












* 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 


VI. Interpreting pictures, charts, graphs, tables 




























A. Interpret pictorial materials 




























1. Recognize lese materials as sources 
of information 




* 


** 


** 


** 


** 








AA 
** 


** 


iKic 
** 


im 
** 


2. Distinguish between ty*^ ,s of pictorial 
matertalr recognize ti advancaees 'f 
eacn, and the need for objectivity m 
interpre tat ion 














* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 


** 


A A 
** 


3. Note and describe the content of the 
material, both general and specific 














* 


** 


A* 


*** 


ikik 
** 


** 


ik-k 
** 


4. Interpret by applying related informa- 
tion, ^nd use the material as one basis 
for drawinR conclusions 














* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


f. Interpret Cartoons 




























1. Recognize these materials as «2Xpress- 
Ing a point of view and Intt-rpret the 
view expressed 














* 


** 


** 


** 




** 

*^ 


** 

1 ** 
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PART ONE: SKILLS* WHICH ARE A MAJOR RESPONSIBILIT' OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



Mntroduced **Ongolng ***Mastery ****Contlnulng 





CKADKS 


V 


1 


L 


J 






7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


1? 


2. Note and interpret the coiODon symbols 
used In cartoons 
















* 






*** 


** 


** 


C* study Charts 




























1. Understand the steps in developoent 
indicated 










* 


** 














*** 


2* Trace the steps in the process shown 










* 




** 












*** 


3* CoBpare sizes and qu/.. titles 








* 


** 








** 








*** 


4. Analyze the organization or structure 








* 


** 


** 


A* 












*** 


5. Identify eleaents of change 








* 


** 


** 


** 




** 








*** 


n Study graphs and tables 




























1. Understand the slgnif i>!ance of the 
title 








* 


** 




** 


** 


** 




*** 


** 




2. Determine th^ basis ca which the graph 
or table is built and the units of 
■easure Involved 








* 


** 


** 


** 






** 


** 


A* 
** 


** 
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GRADES 


1 

K 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


3. Interpret the relationships shown 








* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*»* 


** 


ft* 
** 


4. Drev inferences based on the data 








* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


£• Construct staple graphs^ charts, and other 
pictorial aaterials (including cartoons) 
















* 


** 


** 


*** 


** 
** 


** 
** 


P. Relate information derived from pictures, 
chart ^, grapits and tables gained from 
other sources 
















* 


** 


** 


*** 


ft* 
** 


** 
** 


































































































f 












































1 
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PAR? TWO: SKILLS KHICII ARE A DEFINITE BUT SHARED RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STU' lES 



LKATIM; INPORMATimi 


GRADES 


R 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




10 


11 


11 


A. Uork with books 




























1. Use title of books ss guide to con^ nts 








1 

*** 




















2. Use tsble of contents 






*** 






















3. Alphsbetize 


1 




*** 






















1 

4. Use index 












*** 
















5. Use title P*2e snd copyright data 




























6. Use sppendix 












*** 
















7. Use glossary 




























8. Use asp skills 




























9. Use Ailustratlon list 
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GRADES 




K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


10. Distinguish between storybooks and 
factual books 










*** 


















11. Choose a bcok appropriate for the purpose 








*** 




















B* Find irifonnation in encyclopedia and other 
reference books 





























1. Locate infomiation in an encyclopedia 
by using key words 














*** 














2. Index 




























3. Cross reference 














**« 














4. Letters on volume 












*** 
















5. Use reference works, such as World Almanac 




























5. *uio's Who 




























7. Atlases 
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PART TWO: SKILLS UTilCII ARE A DEFINITE BUT SHARED RESPONSIBILir^ OF SOCIAL STUDIES 







CKADES 




K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 ^ 


9 


10 


u 




8. Statements yearbook 




























C. Make efficient use of the dictionary 




























1. Alphabetize a list of words according to 
the first letter 




























2. According to the second letter 




























3. According to the third letter 




























4. Use guide words 




























5. Learn correct pronunciation of a word 




























6. Understand syllabication 




























7. Choose the appropriate meaning of the word 
for the context in which it is used 
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PART TATO: SKILLS IVHICH ARE A DEFINITE BUT SHARKD RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



55^ 



D. Re.^d newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets 
with discrimination 


CKADKS 


K 


1 


2_ 


3 




5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1, Recognizes these materials as sources of 
information about many topics, especially 
currant affairs 














AAA 














2. Select important news items 














AAA 















3. Select from these sources material that is 
pertinent to class activities 














AA4 














U. Learn the organization of a newspaper 




























5. How to use the index 












mm 
















6. Learn about the sections of the newspaper 














AAA 












— - 


7. Recognize the differences in purpose md 
coverage of different magazines, papers, 

mnA nAinnHl#tfi 
















A 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


E. Know how to find materials in a library, both 
school and public 




























1. Locate appropriate books 








*** 




















2. Use a book card 

\t 












*** 
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PART T«0: SKILLS WHICH ARE A DEFINITE BUT SHARED RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



^ lia» thm card ca^aIocuc to l^arn thatr: 


CKADKS 


K 


1 


2 


3 


A 


3 6 


7 




9 


10 


11 


12 


a. A book is Hated In three ways — 

A a ^a a% ^ m ^ ^ 

by i^ubjectt by author, and by title 












AAA 

www 
















b. All carda are arranged alphabetically 












AAA 
















c.* Carda have call nunbera in upper left- 
hand coruer which indicate the location 
on the ahelf 












AAA 
















d. SoM author earda g've aore information 
cnan cne ciwxe or djccl 












AAA 
















e. Infcraation auch aa puhliaher, date^ot 
publication! nimber of pagea and illus- 
trations ^ aM usually sone annotation 
are provided 












AAA 
















f • The Dewey Deciaal System is a key to 
z ino ing DOORS 














AAA 














4. Use the Readers' Guide to Periodical 
Li ^#ra^tir# and oLhcr indexes 














AAA 














F. Gather facts appropriate to grade level from 
field trips snu interviews 




























1. Identify the purpose of the field trip or 
interview 


* 










AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


2. Plsn proced^jres, rules of behavior, ques- 
tions to be askedf things to look for 


* 










AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 

1 


AA 


AA 
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PARI TWO: SKILLS WHICH ARE A DEFINITE BUT SHARED RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 









GRADES 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 ^ 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 




3. Take increasingly greater i^itiativ^ in the 
actual conduct of the field trip or Inter- 
vxcw 




* 


** 


** 


** 


** 




** 


** 


** 




** 


17 
** 


4. Evaluate the planning and execution of the 
field trip or interview 




* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


A* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


5. Find acceptable ways to open and close an 
interview 






* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 




6. Express appreciation for courtesies ex- 
tended during the field trip or interview 






* 




** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 






** 


7. Record^ suaMri2C» and evaluate information 
gained 








* 


** 




** 




** 


** 






** 


ORCANIZIHC IlfFOSMATION 




























A. Make an outline of topics to be investigated 
and seek materials about each major point, us- 
ing more than one source 














*** 














B. Select the main idea and supporting facts 












*** 
















C. Compose a title for a story » picture, graph, 
■apt or chart 














*** 














D. Select answers to questions from material 
heard » viewed » or read 

FMIt ! 




1 










*** 
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PART -nv'O: SKILLS WHICH ARE A DEFINITK BUT SHARKD RF.Sl'ONST BIMTY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



r.KADES 





K 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


E. Take notes, making a card of the source by 
author, title, page 




























F. Classify pictures, facts, and events under main 
headings or In categories 














*** 














G. Arrange events, facts, and Ideas in sequence 














*** 














H. Make slaple outlines of material read 










A** 


















I. Make simple outlines of material read, using 
correct outline form 














*** 














J, Write a summary of main points encountered 
In material 














*** 














K. Make a simple table of contents 










*** 


















L. Make a bibliography 
















* 


** 


** 








ACQUIRIHC INFORMATION THROUGH READING 




























A. Skim to find « particular word, get a general 
impression, or locate specific Information 










* 








*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 
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PART WO: SKILLS WICII ARE A DKHNITE BUT SHARKD RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 





GRADES 




,1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 






B* Read to find answers to questions 










* 




*« 




*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 


C. Make use of headings* topic sentences » and sum- 
■ary sentences to select aaln Ideas ^nd differ- 

aAaS.^ a a % SA^#s 

entlate between aaln and subordinate Ideas 
















**« 












D. Select the stateaents that are pertinent to 
the topic being studied 




























S. Make use of Italics, marginal notes and foot- 
notes to discover eaphasls by author 
















**« 












ACQUIRIMG INFORMATION THROUGH LISTENING 
AND OBSERVING 




























A. Listen and observe with a purpose 


* 


** 


** 


** 




** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


B. Listen attent lively when others are 
speaking 


* 


** 


A* 


** 


** 


** 


** 














C* Identify a sequence of ideas and select those 
that are Bost Important 




*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 




*** 


*** 


*** 


**« 


*** 


*** 


D. Reserve Judgment until t'le speaker's entire 
presentation has been heard 


* 


** 


** 


** 




** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 




E. Take notes vhlle continuing to listen and 
observe 














* 




** 


** 


** 


** 


** 
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PART ■n^'O: SKIU.S WHICH ARE A DEFINITE BUT SHARKO RF.SPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



COMMUNICATING OR^^.LLY AND IN WRITING APPROPRIATE 
TO GRADE LEVEL 


GRADES 


K 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


U 


12 


A. Speak with accuracy and poise 




























1. Develop an adequate vocabulary 


* 


nnn 


AAA 


A** 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


VAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


2. Choose the appropriate word 


* 


nn 


A* 


*** 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AA« 


AAA 


AA« 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


3. Pronounce words correctly and enunciate 
c lear ly 




nn 


A* 


A* 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


^A 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


A. Talk in sentences 


* 


** 


** 


HH 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


5. Prepare and use notes in presenting an oral 
report, giving creuit when material Is 
quoted 














A 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


6. Keep to the point In all situations 
Involving oral expression 


* 


** 


** 


** 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


7. Develop self-confidence 


* 




A* 


A* 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 












8. F.xchange Ideas through discussion, f^ither 
as leader or participant 










A 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


^. Respect limitations of time and the rlp,ht 
of others to be heard 










AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 


AA 
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PART TWO: SKILLS UHICH ARE A DEFINITE BUT SHARF.D RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 



B. Write %rtth clarify and exactness 


CKADrS 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 




6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1. Write independently, avoiding copying from 
references 














* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*A 


AA 


2. Use standard English 










A 






AAA 


*** 


*** 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


3. Include a bibliography to show source of 
infonnation 
















* 


** 


** 


*A 


** 


AA 


4. Include footnotes when necessary 


















mi 






fill 


AA 


5. Proofread and revise 
















WW 






AA 


AA 


AA 


WORKING WITH OTHERS 




























A, Respect the rights and opinions of others 


* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


A* 


A* 






AA 


AA 


A A 


Understand the need for rules and the necessity 
for observing them 


* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


*A 


** 


** 


AA 


AA 


AA 


C. Take part in making the rules needed by the 
group 


* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


AA 


AA 


AA 


D. Accept the role of leader or follower, as 
the situation requires 


* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


AA 

1 


AA 


AA 
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PART TWO: SKILLS WHICH ARE A DEFINITE BUT SliARED RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 





GRADES 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




11 


12 


E. Profit from criticism and suggestions 








* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 




F. Distinguish between work that can be done more 
efficiently by individuals and that which calls 
for group efforts 










* 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


G« Use tne ruxes or pBrxx«mentary proccaurc wiicii 

needed 














* 


** 


** 


** 


M 


** 


** 
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